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FOREWORD 


MONG the most important figures in the 
XN countries of olden times were the bards, 
for they both formed and reflected the 
customs and traditions of their age. The English 
bards, whether the early Anglo-Saxon scops and 
gleemen or the later Anglo-Norman minstrels, were 
unusually interesting. Picturesque they were with 
their long, flowing cloaks and rude harps; and 
gypsy-like was their life, spent in wandering from 
castle to castle throughout the land. They were 
perhaps the best loved people in England, for their 
presence was always suggestive of joy and merry- 
making. No feast could be held without a band 
of bards or minstrels to chant some tale of bygone 
deeds of glory. 

The tales of the early English bards were gen- 
erally based upon the exploits of some real or 
mythological hero and were full of strange and 
marvellous adventures. Of course, these tales were 
far more fictitious than real, for each bard gener- 
ally added a few marvels of his own imagining to 
tales he told. Thus it is that some of the places 
mentioned, such as Denmark, Naples, and Co- 
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logne, are real and perhaps mark a place where 
the story was founded on fact, while others, like 
Bealm and Morbraunt, never existed save in the 
imagination of the bards. 

It is impossible to judge of the number of tales 
once in existence. Of course, certain ones were 
much more popular than others. The favorites 
were known all over the land and were told and 
retold to generations of people. At last, after 
they had been known sometimes for hundreds of 
years, some monk or clerk would pen them on 
parchment for the library of castle or monastery. 
So the date on the manuscript of one of these 
tales is no indication of its true age. The story of 
Beowulf was not written down until the early part 
of the eighth century, but it was certainly known 
hundreds of years earlier by the savage Anglo- 
Saxon tribes who first came to England from 
northwestern Europe. 

These early tales are vivid narratives crammed 
with lively adventures. In addition to their in- 
terest, they have value in that they mark the very 
beginnings of English literature and have had 
great influence upon later writers. The purpose 
of this book is to present in a form suitable for 
young people certain of the most famous tales of 
early England, ranging in point of time from 
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Beowulf and other early Anglo-Saxon tales to the 
Arthurian legends and the later Norman romances 
of chivalry. Each selection is preceded by a note 
of explanation. 
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Beowulf 


N the early history of England, the Angles, Saxons, 

Jutes, and Picts, tribes of savage, seafaring people, 
came from the lands around the North and Baltic 
Seas and took England from its original inhabitants, 
the Celts. These people made homes for themselves 
in the new land and became known as Anglo-Saxons, 
but they still clung to many customs and traditions 
of their old countries. Even after hundreds of years, 
their bards still sang of old-world heroes. The best 
loved of these ancient heroes was Beowulf the Geat. 
The story of his courage and strength was told and 
retold for centuries. At last, about 700 A.D., a 
monk wrote it down just as it was told by the bards. 
Thus it became the very first piece of written English 
literature. A tale like “Beowulf,” which treats of 
the life of a hero of national importance whose ad- 
ventures are closely connected with the history of a 
people, is called an “epic” when told in verse. 


“WHY DO You COME, MAIL- 


COVERED WARRIORS, OVER THE SEA 
IN YOUR HIGH-RIDING SHIP?” 


BEOWULF 


the Danes. When he was young, he had 
been mighty and brave in battle, but now he 
had become too old to fight. So he said to himself, 
“T will build me a great palace which shall be 
known the world over. Here all the heroes of 


J ago lived good old King Hrothgar of 


the land can come together and feast and tell tales 
of their glory.” 

So his palace was built and held together with 
iron bands as strong as human hand could forge. 
Then it was all plated with gold and set with 
jewels and furnished with golden benches and 
golden dishes and golden goblets. Here he gath- 
ered together all the brave men of his kingdom. 
They feasted and drank and told tales, and the 
court bards played their harps and sang of the 
glories of bygone days. 

Now a monster named Grendel and his witch- 
mother lived in a cave at the bottom of a marshy 


pool not far from the palace. This Grendel was 
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the only giant upon earth at that time, and he 
was more horrible than any other giant who ever 
lived. Every night he could hear the merriment 
in the palace, the clinking of dishes and goblets, 
the laughter of the heroes, and the songs of the 
minstrels. It made him very angry to hear 
these sounds of happiness and he resolved to put 
an end to them at once. 

One night when the feast was over and the 
men were all sleeping on the golden benches, 
Grendel came stamping and snorting up from the 
marshes to the palace. He seized thirty men and 
dragged them off to his cave and ate them. Night 
after night he came and carried off the sleeping 
men. It was not safe for any man to stay any- 
where in the palace after dark. Even though he 
hid himself in the topmost tower, Grendel always 
found him out. Soon the palace was always de- 
serted at twilight. 

King Hrothgar was very, very sad because he 
had lost so many of his beloved followers, and 
because he could no longer use his beautiful hall 
after nightfall. Although he called councils of the 
wisest and bravest men in the kingdom, nothing 
could be done to rid the land of Grendel. Many 
brave men tried to conquer the monster, but they 


all failed. 
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Now news travelled very slowly in those days, 
so that it was twelve long years before the story 
of Grendel and the golden palace came across the 
sea to the land of the Geats. There lived in this 
land a mighty hero named Beowulf, the strongest 
man in all the world. Indeed, there was the 
strength of thirty men in the grip of his hand. As 
soon as the story of Grendel reached his ears, he 
decided to go to kill the monster and free old King 
Hrothgar from fear. He chose fourteen brave 
companions and set sail across the sea in a curved- 
prowed! ship, which glided over the waters like a 
swan. At the end of twenty-four hours, they 
sighted the steep, shining sea-cliffs that marked 
the shores of Hrothgar’s kingdom. 

On these cliffs a guard was stationed to see 
that no enemies entered the land. When he saw 
the ship draw near laden with armed warriors, 
the bristling spears standing up like an ash- 
forest and the gilded boars’ heads on their helmets 
blazing in the sunlight, he rode down to the shore 
and hailed them. 

“Why do you come, mail-covered warriors, over 
the sea in your high-riding ship? I am stationed 
here to watch for enemies, but I have never seen 


1The prows or bows of ancient vessels always rose from the 
water in a curve which ended in a figurehead. 
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enemies dare to come so boldly as you. Indeed, 
I have never seen a band of braver looking men. 
There is one among you who seems a true hero. 
But I must know that you = not treacherous 
spies before I can let you pass.” 

Beowulf answered, “I am Beowulf of the Geats. 
I heard the story of King Hrothgar’s troubles with 
Grendel and I have come to free him from fear.” 

“That is much easier to say than to do,” re- 
plied the watchman. ‘Many brave men have 
tried to overcome the monster, but none have 
succeeded. However, since your mission is friendly, 
I myself will take you to my King.” 

The watchman left a guard of his own men to 
care for the ship of the Geats until they should 
return. Then he set out with them toward the 
palace. After a way along a winding path, they 
suddenly came out upon the top of a hill and 
saw the golden palace gleaming in the sunshine. 
Here the watchman left them, for he had to re- 
turn to his post by the shore. They went on 
alone. They stacked their shields and spears 
against an outside wall and entered. After Beo- 
wulf had told his name and errand to a Danish 
warrior, he was taken to see the King. 

“Hail, Hrothgar,” said he. “I am Beowulf, 
nephew of the King of Geatland. In my distant 


Beowulf a 


country, I heard how this beautiful building stands 
empty and useless after the fall of night. I made 
up my mind to come and help you. All my fol- 
lowers urged me to come, for they know my great 
strength. They had seen me when I came, bloody 
but victorious, from my battle with the water- 
dragons, after I had killed five. I beg your per- 
mission to fight Grendel alone. If I am slain, 
pray send my rich armor back to my own King.” 

“Tt is noble of you to seek to help us, Beowulf,” 
answered King Hrothgar. “It pains me to tell 
of the great sorrow Grendel has caused me. There 
are few of my followers left, for he has carried 
off many of the bravest. Often heroes have 
stayed here after dark to fight Grendel, but the 
next morning we always found them gone and 
the benches dripping with blood. No one has 
ever been able to conquer Grendel; I hope that 
you will have success.” 

Then King Hrothgar held a great feast for 
Beowulf and his companions. All the brave men 
left in the kingdom were there. The bards played 
their harps and sang of bold battles of long ago. 
Beowulf sat between the King’s two sons, and the 
Queen herself served him drink from a golden 
goblet. - 

When darkness came, all the Danes left the 
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palace in the care of Beowulf and his comrades 
and went to another building for the night, as 
was their custom. None of those left in the feast- 
hall expected to be alive the next morning. They 
knew that Grendel was very angry because they 
dared to spend the night in the palace, for, since 
sunset, shadowy shapes had been flitting around 
them in the dusk. Nevertheless, they lay down 
on the golden benches and made ready to sleep 
as best they could. Before lying down, Beowulf 
stripped off his armor and cast aside his sword. 

“T hear that Grendel never fights with weapons,” 
he said. ‘Therefore, I, too, will use no weapon, 
but will fight him with my bare hands, for I am 
as brave in battle as he.” 

After all the men but one were sleeping, Gren- 
del came striding up from the marshes. Quickly 
he tore open the door with his spike-tipped fingers. 
His eyes gleamed red with rage in the darkness. 
He seized the nearest warrior and ate him all, 
even his fingers and toes. Then he went to take 
another, but Beowulf reached out and caught him 
by the arm and squeezed it until his fingers 
crackled. Grendel cried out, for, pull as hard as 
he might, he could not get away from the strength 
of that grip. 

Then they grappled together; Beowulf, the 
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strongest of men, and Grendel, the greatest of 
giants. Back and forth they swayed in their 
mighty struggle. The golden benches overturned 
and broke. The whole building rattled and shook 
and would have fallen if it had been less strongly 
built. Then many of Beowulf’s followers wished 
to help him and struck at Grendel with their 
swords. But Grendel bore a charmed life and 
could not be harmed with weapons forged by man. 

On they struggled. Now Grendel would have 
run away if he could, but he could not. Then 
the palace echoed to a new sound, the monster’s 
terrible cry of pain and defeat, for Beowulf had 
given him a deadly wound on the shoulder. 
Finally, Beowulf gave a mighty wrench. Grendel’s 
sinews cracked and burst. He ran howling out 
into the marshes to die, leaving his whole hand 
and arm in Beowulf’s grasp. 

Beowulf nailed the arm and hand with its claws 
of steel above the door where all might see. The 
next morning people came from far and near to 
see the huge footprints of the monster, his hand 
and arm, and the beautiful feast-hall all torn and 
twisted from the struggle. 

That night King Hrothgar held another feast 
more splendid than the first, and he richly rewarded 
Beowulf and his companions with gold and jewels. 
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To Beowulf alone, he gave six war horses with 
jewelled harness, a bright golden helmet, and a 
sword used by many heroes of bygone days. Then 
they feasted and sang and made merry until far 
into the night, for they were at last free from 
fear of the monster Grendel. 

After the feast, they all settled down to sleep 
in the palace just as they had done before Grendel 
had first come. Robes and cushions were spread 
over‘ the golden benches in the feast-hall and the 
Danes slept there. Beowulf and his companions 
went to another room for the night. The Danes 
lay down without fear, for they knew that Gren- 
del could never trouble them again. They had 
forgotten that his witch-mother was still alive 
and would be coming to avenge the death of her 
son. 

In the middle of the night, she crept up from 
the marshes and stole softly into the palace. All 
were sleeping soundly. She seized the nearest man 
and made off with him to her cave. Then there 
was great sorrow in the palace. The old King 
grieved most of all, for the missing man was his 
dearest friend. Beowulf at once offered to go to 
the cave and fight the witch. 

“But,” said he, “if Grendel’s mother should 
conquer me and I should never come back, al- 
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ways care for my faithful men, King Hrothgar, 
and send my hard-won gifts to my own King.” 

Then the whole company set forth for the pool 
where the cave was. Even the aged King ordered 
a horse saddled so that he might go. They rode 
over a winding path tracked with Grendel’s huge 
footprints. This led at first by pleasant meadows, 
then ran over steep, jagged cliffs and through 
misty fens into a forest of stunted trees with 
twisted, misshapen limbs. In the midst of this 
forest, they came upon the pool—a horrid pool 
bubbling with blood and filled with wriggling 
snakes, lizards, and sea-dragons. This pool was 
so deadly that a deer, chased by hounds, would 
stay on the shore and be killed rather than seek 
to escape through the poisonous waters. There 
were many water-dragons stretched out along the 
banks, but at the coming of the warriors, they 
all slid back into the pool except one which Beo- 
wulf killed with an arrow. 

Then Beowulf made ready to enter the pool. 
He put on his best armor, which was plated with 
gold and set with precious stones and so strongly 
wrought that no sword could bite through it. 
After bidding farewell to Hrothgar and the war- 
riors, he jumped into the slimy water. He went 
down, down, down, for a whole day and night 
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without reaching bottom. Grendel’s mother knew 
from the motion of the waters that some one had 
entered her pool. She came up and seized him 
and dragged him off. All along the way, sea- 
monsters bit through his armor with their long 
sharp tusks. He could not strike back to defend 
himself, for he was wrapped tight in the witch’s 
arms. 

At last he felt himself come to a place where 
there were no more swift currents and he knew 
that he must be in the cave. Looking around, he 
saw the flashing of strange lights. Then he could 
more clearly see the witch.. He made a great 
struggle and hit her a heavy blow on the head 
with the sword which Hrothgar had given him. 
Although that sword was as strong as any made 
by man, it did not even scratch Grendel’s mother. 
She was protected by magic from swords made by 
men. 

Then Beowulf had to trust again to the grip 
of his hand. He seized her by the shoulder and 
swung her to the ground; but she, too, was strong. 
She quickly pulled him down and sat on him. 
She drew out her battle-knife and struck him, but 
she could not hurt him because of the strength 
of his armor. Still, the fight would have turned 
out very badly for Beowulf, if he had not seen 
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in a corner a magic sword forged by the giants 
in olden days. It was so large that no ordinary 
man could lift it. He wrenched himself free, took 
the sword, and struck the witch so that she fell 
to the ground dead. 

As he started to leave, he noticed the body of 
Grendel lying against the wall of the cave and 
decided to cut off the head and take it back to 
King Hrothgar. As ‘he cut with the giant sword, 
the blade shrivelled and melted away in Grendel’s 
hot, poisonous blood, just as icicles melt in the 
sunshine. All that was left was the hilt in his 
hand. 

Meanwhile, the warriors on the shore were 
waiting and waiting for Beowulf’s return. Long 
hours passed and still he did not come. They 
saw the pool bubbling bloodier than ever and 
thought he must be dead. The Danes gave up 
all hope and turned homeward. Only his own 
faithful men remained. At last he came up drag- 
ging the huge head of Grendel. It took four men 
to carry the head, hung by the hair from a pole. 

Old King Hrothgar was overjoyed to see Beo- 
wulf again and to hear of his victory. He wanted 
Beowulf to stay with him and be an adopted son 
to him, but Beowulf was already longing for his 
native land. So King Hrothgar held a farewell 
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feast and gave Beowulf all the gold and rare 
jewels that his ship would carry. The next day 
Beowulf loaded his ship with the treasure and 
sailed back to the land of the Geats. There he 
was welcomed by all his countrymen. He became 
a great man in the kingdom. After the death of 
the King of the Geats, Beowulf was chosen to 
take his place and he ruled wisely and well. 


3 Havelok the Dane 
‘ea the Anglo-Saxons had been living in Eng- 


land along time and had become very different 
from the savage tribes that had first come to the 
land, the Danes, another band of people from north- 
western Europe, conquered parts of the country. 
Havelok was one of the first of the Danish kings. It 
1s almost certain that he was a real person, for his 
name 1s to be found in the old, old historical chront- 
cles. The story of his adventurous life was told by 
many bards, and was finally written down in about 
the -ninth or tenth century. As the events of this 
story took place partly in the new land, we can see 
that this tale is not so old as “Beowulf.” It was 
not written until nearly two hundred years later. 
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THEN GRIM FELL AT THE BOY'S FEET AND \PROMISED TO SERVE 
AND CARE FOR HIM. 


HAVELOK THE DANE 


HERE was once a Danish king who had 
a three little children, two girls and a boy 
named Havelok. When he was near death, 
he called for his best friend Godard, the man he 
believed truest, and made him promise to take 
good care of the children until Havelok should be 
old enough to become a knight. Now this Godard 
was a very wicked man. No sooner had the king 
died than he took the three little children, the 
oldest of whom was not yet five, and shut them 
in a cold, damp tower. Then he seized the whole 
kingdom of Denmark. 

After he had taken possession of all the land, 
he went to the tower where the children were 
shivering with cold and faint with hunger. He 
killed the little girls, but he did not kill Havelok 
because the child cried so pitifully. Instead, he 
sent for a slave of his, a fisherman named Grim. 

“Grim,” he said, “you know that you belong 
to me. Do my bidding and to-morrow I will set 
you free and give you gold and land besides. 
Take this child, tie an anchor around his neck so 

17 
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that he will sink, and throw him into the sea 
to-night at high tide. Let the sin be on my head.” 

Grim took the little boy and bound him tight 
with a strong line. Then he wrapped him in an 
old coat, stuffed rags into his mouth to keep him 
from crying, and carried him off on his back in 
a big black bag. When the fisherman reached his 
hut, he told Leve, his wife, of their great good 
fortune, how they would be made free on the 
morrow and receive gold and land besides. When 
Leve heard the news, she was so glad that she 
took the bag and threw it down with a bounce. 
The boy’s head was hurt against a stone and he 
started to cry, but the rag in his mouth choked 
him. Then Grim and Leve went to bed leaving 
him on the hard stone floor. 

At midnight Grim bade his wife stir the fire 
and bring a light so that he could see to get up 
and get ready to throw Havelok into the sea. 
As Leve went out to do so, she saw a bright light 
in the corner where the boy lay, just as if a sun- 
beam were shining from the old bag. It was a 
light as of ten candles. 

“Get up, Grim, and look. What does this 
mean?”’ she called. 

Grim got up. They unbound Havelok and 
found the royal cross marked on his right shoulder. 
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“This is the true heir of Denmark,” said Grim. 
“He will grow up to be a strong king. He will 
punish the wicked Godard and hold all England 
and Denmark in his power.” 

Then Grim fell at the boy’s feet and promised 
to serve and care forhim. He knew that Havelok 
was the only one who could set him free, for 
Havelok was the only lawful ruler of Denmark. 
Havelok was indeed happy to be let out of the 
big black bag. 

“Please give me something to eat,” he said. 
“T am almost dead from hunger and the hurt of 
the bands on my hands and the rag in my mouth.” 

Leve brought him bread and cheese and butter 
and milk and pasties.!. Havelok was so hungry 
that he ate a whole loaf of bread. Then Grim 
undressed him and put him to bed on a soft 
couch. The next morning Grim went to Godard 
and told him that he really had thrown Havelok 
into the sea. Instead of rewarding Grim as 
he had promised, Godard drove him away with 
hard words and threats. 

Now Grim knew that if Godard ever found out 
the truth, he would kill Havelok and Grim and 
his family, too. So Grim secretly sold his corn 


1A pasty was a kind of meat pie. It was a favorite dish of the 
people of the Middle Ages. 
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and his sheep and his cattle and his horse and 
his swine and his geese and his hens. Then he 
strengthened his boat with a new mast and sail 
and stout cables and oars. When there was not 
a nail more wanting, he went aboard ship with 
his wife and three sons and two daughters and 
young Havelok. When they were about a mile 
from shore, a north wind arose and drove them 
to England. There Grim settled by the shore and 
built a little earthen hut for his family. The place 
where he lived is called Grimsby to this very day. 

Grim was a clever fisherman and could make a 
good living with his net and line. He made strong 
baskets in which to carry his fish to sell in the 
town and country round about. In the morning 
he and his sons would set out with their baskets 
full of fish and in the evening would always return 
with those same baskets full of bread and flour 
and corn and beans. Whenever Grim caught a 
great lamprey,' he carried it to the town of Lincoln 
and came back with his bags full of meal, mutton, 
pork, and hemp for the making of fishlines. 
In this way they lived for twelve years. They 
would not let Havelok work because he was a 
king’s son. It made him very sad to have to lie 


1A lamprey is a fish rather like an eel. It has a round sucker- 
like mouth by which it can attach itself to rocks or to other fishes. 
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idle at home while Grim and his sons worked 
hard to support him. 

“I am no longer a baby,” he said at last. 
“T can eat more than Grim and all his five chil- 
dren. I must work for my living. It is no shame 
to work. I will set out to-morrow.” 

On the next morning Havelok set forth and in 
his basket he carried more fish than all the other 
four. He carried it well and sold it well. At 
night he gave over all the money to Grim and 
did not keep back a penny of what he had earned. 
After that, he went out to sell every day. 

Soon there came a great famine in the land. 
Grim could not get enough corn and bread to feed 
all his family. He was especially afraid on Have- 
lok’s account, for Havelok was big and strong 
and could eat more fish than could be pulled from 
the sea. 

“Havelok,” he said, “I am afraid we must die, 
for we are hungry and have no bread. It will 
be better for you to go away. In the town of 
Lincoln lives many a good man in whose service 
you may earn a living. You had better go there; 
but, alas, you have no clothes. I must cut you 
a coat out of my sail or you will take cold.” 

He took the shears down from a nail and made 
of the sail a new coat for Havelok. Havelok put 
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it on, but he had no stockings nor shoes and had 
to walk barefoot to Lincoln. 

He had no friend in Lincoln and knew nowhere 
to go. For two whole days and nights he wan- 
dered around the streets without finding anything 
to eat, for no one would give him any work to do. 
On the third day came a call of “Porters, porters,} 
all come here!”’ It was the Earl of Cornwall’s 
cook, who wanted some one to carry home the 
meat he had bought at the market. Like a spark 
from the fire, Havelok jumped forward. He pushed 
down nine or ten men in his way, left them lying 
on the ground, and pressed forward to the cook. 
He took the earl’s meat and carried it to the castle. 
For pay he received a penny loaf of bread. 

The next day he watched for the cook near 
the market and soon saw him with many fish 
which he had bought for the Earl of Cornwall. 
At the call for porters, Havelok knocked down in 
a heap sixteen stout men who stood in his way 
and took up a whole cartload of fish on his head. 
Then he did not stop a moment until he reached 
the castle, where men took the load from his head. 

The cook, seeing what a strong man he was, 


1 There were two kinds of porters in the Middle Ages: those who 
were gatekeepers of a castle and those, like Havelok, who were 
carriers of burdens. 
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said to him, “Will you work for me? I shall be 
glad to feed you, for the meat which you eat is 
well spent.” 

“Kind sir,” Havelok answered, “I ask nothing 
better. Give me enough to eat and I will serve 
you in any way you wish. I can fetch and carry, 
break sticks, kindle and blow the fire, skin eels, 
and wash dishes.” 

“That is all I wish,” said the cook. ‘‘Go sit over 
there and eat all the bread and broth you want.” 

So Havelok lived on at the castle and ate and 
worked. He carried heavy burdens gladly. He 
always spoke cheerfully. The little children in 
the meadows loved to play with him. All men 
of high and low degree spoke of his strength and 
beauty and gentleness. Still he had nothing to 
wear but the old coat made out ofa sail. The 
cook was sorry for that and bought him brand 
new garments and stockings and shoes. When he 
was dressed in the new clothes, he seemed the 
handsomest man in all the world. At the Lin- 
coln games, he stood taller by head and shoulders 
than the strongest man there. 

In those days Earl Godrich of Cornwall had 
all England in his power, even though he was not 
himself king. The real king had died, leaving his 
little daughter, Goldburgh, in the care of Earl 
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Godrich. He had promised to protect her and 
her country until she was of age and then to find 
her the handsomest and strongest man in Eng- 
land for a husband. So Earl Godrich had all 
the power in England in his hands until Princess 
Goldburgh should be twenty. He could send 
judges and establish courts all over the kingdom, 
appoint sheriffs and hangmen, and set swordsmen 
to rid the forests of robbers and bandits. As 
time went on, he could not bear to think of ever 

losing all his power and serving Goldburgh. He 
was a wicked man and cared nothing for his 
promises. He sent Goldburgh from the royal 
palace at Winchester to the seashore at Dover. 
There he shut her in a gloomy castle and kept her 
for many long, lonely years. 

Now Earl Godrich had brought into Lincoln 
many strong men — earls, barons, champions, and 
_ bondsmen.’' Each year they held a contest of 
strength. One of the favorite games at these 
contests was called “Putting the Stone.” Many 
had noticed the great strength of Havelok and 
at last some one asked him to try his hand at 
the game. He picked up the huge stone, lifted 
it above his head, and threw it twelve feet and 


1A bondsman was one who belonged to another, like a slave or 


thrall. 
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more beyond the mark of the champions. Then 
talk of his strength spread more than ever until 
it even reached the ears of Earl Godrich. | 

When Godrich heard of the strength and beauty 
of his cook’s servant, he said to himself, ‘This 
Havelok seems to be the strongest and hand- 
somest man in all England. I will marry Gold- 
burgh to him. Then I can keep all the power 
in England myself, for, if Goldburgh is married 
to a man below her rank, she will lose the right 
to the English throne.” 

He brought Goldburgh to Lincoln with great 
ringing of bells and told her that he would give 
her to the fairest man alive. Goldburgh answered 
that she would marry no man but a king or a 
king’s son. Then Godrich was very, very angry. 

“You never will be mistress over me, my fine 
lady,” said he. “To-morrow you are to marry my 
cook’s servant.” 

The next morning, when the bell at daybreak 
had rung, Earl Godrich sent for Havelok and 
said, “Do you want to marry, sir?” 

“No,” answered Havelok, “for how can I keep 
a wife? I can neither feed nor clothe her. I have 
no house nor stick nor sprout nor bread nor cloth, 
except a piece of an old sail. Even the clothes 
I wear belong to the cook, and I am his servant.” 
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Then Godrich had him seized and beaten, and 
threatened to put his eyes out if he did not marry. 
So he forced Havelok to agree to be married. 
By threatening to burn Goldburgh alive, he forced 
her, also, to obey his commands. Soon Havelok 
and Goldburgh were married hard and fast. 

Now Havelok knew that Earl Godrich hated 
Goldburgh and would put her to shame if she 
stayed in Lincoln as the wife of a kitchen servant. 
So he decided to take her back to the faithful 
Grim and his family. When Havelok and Gold- 
burgh reached Grimsby, they found that Grim 
was dead, but his five children were still living. 
They ran out joyfully to greet Havelok. Grim 
had left them horses and cattle and gold and silver. 
They offered to give all to Havelok and Gold- 
burgh and to serve them faithfully. They built 
a roaring fire and spared neither goose nor hen 
to make a wedding feast. 

That night Goldburgh lay awake grieving be- 
cause she had been forced to marry the cook’s 
servant and lose her right to the English throne. 
Suddenly she saw a light as bright as ten candles 
shining from Havelok’s mouth. She was aston- 
ished. As she looked more closely, she saw a 
cross of red gold glowing on his shoulder. 

Then she heard a strange voice saying, “Gold- 
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burgh, sorrow no more, for Havelok is a king’s 
son. He will rule over all Denmark and England 
and you will live to be queen of two countries.” 

The next morning Havelok told Goldburgh that 
he had dreamed a marvellous dream. It seemed 
that he was in Denmark on a high hill overlook- 
ing all the country. As he stretched out his arms 
to it, they grew so long that they surrounded 
the whole land, and when he went to draw them 
back, castles and towns clung to them, and keys 
fell at his feet. Then he dreamed that the same 
thing happened to him in England. Goldburgh 
told him that the dream meant that some day 
he would hold both England and Denmark in his 
power. She advised him to take Grim’s three 
sons, Robert the Red, William Wendath, and 
Hugh Raven, and go at once to Denmark. 

So Havelok and Goldburgh and the three 
brothers set forth for Denmark. They went 
disguised as travelling merchants. When they 
arrived at the province ruled by Ubbe, a great 
Danish earl, they asked him for permission to 
trade throughout the country and made sure of 
his friendship by giving him a gold ring. Then 
Ubbe asked Havelok to meet him at his castle 
and there feasted him and Goldburgh with the 
best of everything. After dinner he sent them 
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to the house of Bernard Brun, the best man in 
town, to pass. the night. 

As they were all sitting at supper, sixty strong 
thieves attacked the house with long knives and 
swords. They broke the door through. Havelok 
jumped up, pulled up the door post for a weapon, 
and slew three at the first stroke. He gouged 
out the eye of the fourth and hit him on the 
head, struck the fifth on the shoulders, and broke 
the neck of the sixth. Still they all rushed on 
him like a pack of wolves and struck at him with 
stones, clubs, and swords until his blood flowed 
from twenty wide wounds as water from a spring. 
Yet he fought on and on until he had twenty 
men lying dead around him. 

Hugh Raven heard the great clamor and, look- 
ing out, saw men beating on Havelok as black- 
smiths beat upon an anvil. He called to his 
brothers to take up weapons and follow him. 
Robert the Red gripped a staff and William Wen- 
dath a club. Their host, Bernard Brun, held his 
ax. Then they sprang out like wild men and 
broke arms and knees and shanks and thighs and 
heads. They killed the whole sixty thieves. 

In the morning Earl Ubbe heard of the fight 
and the strength of the stranger. He went at 
once to the house of Bernard Brun. There he 
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found Havelok sorely wounded, but his leech! 
said that Havelok’s wounds could be cured. Earl 
Ubbe was so struck by Havelok’s strength and 
fairness that he took him to the castle and put 
him in the room next to his own.) That night he 
saw a light bright as day shining out of the room 
where Havelok lay. 

“At this time of night only a thief has a light,” 
he said to himself. “I must go and see what it 
means.” 

He went into the room where Havelok was 
sleeping. From Havelok’s mouth came the bright 
light and on his bare shoulder glowed the cross, 
red as a ruby. Ubbe knew that these were signs 
of royalty and came closer. Then he noticed that 
no brothers could look more alike than this 
stranger and the former King of Denmark, and 
he knew that Havelok must be the King’s son. 
He fell at Havelok’s feet and kissed them until 
Havelok awoke. At first Havelok suspected some 
treachery, but Ubbe’s promises to be faithful to 
him showed him that here indeed was a valuable 
friend. 

The next morning, Ubbe made Havelok a 


1 Physicians in olden times were called leeches because their first 
and principal method of cure was the use of the worm called the 
leech or bloodsucker. Even after they no longer used bloodsuckers 
to let blood, they still bled people for all sorts of ailments. 
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knight. Then he called together all the people 
in his province and told them that Havelok was 
the real ruler of Denmark and that Godard was 
a traitor. They all swore allegiance to Havelok. 
Next, Ubbe sent messages far and wide throughout 
Denmark to summon all the barons and knights 
and sheriffs. When they were all at his castle, 
he told them that he had found their King’s 
son. 

Then Havelok was crowned King of Denmark. 
There was feasting for forty days. The nobles 
jousted, wrestled, put the stone, and hunted the 
wild boar. In the evening, the gleeman played 
upon the harp and the drum and sang ballads and 
read romances. King Havelok rewarded Robert 
the Red, William Wendath, and Hugh Raven by 
making them barons and giving them each broad 
lands and twenty knights to serve them. 

As soon as the celebration was over, King 
Havelok and his barons set out to find the wicked 
Godard. Robert the Red was the first to come 
upon his tracks. When they all. found him, he 
fought terribly. Even after his own knights had 
run away from him, he wounded and killed twelve 


1 When knights jowsted, they fought mock battles. They went 
through all the forms of regular fighting, but did not use sharp 
weapons. 
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of Havelok’s men. At last he was captured and 
bound and cast into prison. 

Then Havelok and Goldburgh and a large com- 
pany of Danish knights sailed back to England 
and landed at Grimsby. When Earl Godrich of 
Cornwall heard that Havelok had become king 
of Denmark and that he and his queen, the true 
heir of England, had come to Grimsby, he com- 
manded all his knights to join him at Lincoln. 
Whoever disobeyed the command would be made: 
a slave and held in slavery forever. When they 
had come together, he told them that the Danes 
were at Grimsby threatening to capture England. 
They all jumped to their horses and hurried to 
find the enemy at Grimsby. There a mighty 
battle was fought, and many brave deeds were 
done. 

The fight lasted from sunrise until sunset. 
The wicked Godrich wounded Ubbe sorely and 
attacked the Danes and struck them to the ground 
on every side until Havelok came riding down 
upon his war horse. Godrich cleft Havelok’s shield 
intwo. Fora moment it seemed as though he would 
win. Then Havelok struck off Godrich’s sword 
hand. After that he took him by the neck, bound 
him in chains, and sent him to Queen Goldburgh. 
He commanded that no man harm Godrich, for 
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he was a knight and had the right to a fair trial 
by his fellow knights. 

The Englishmen soon found that Havelok was 
a just ruler and that his wife, the fair Goldburgh, 
was the true heir to their kingdom. They came 
to Havelok and promised to serve him and they 
hailed Goldburgh as their own queen. They 
wanted to hang the traitor, Godrich, at once, but 
Havelok bade them wait for his trial by the 
knights. The knights tried him and sentenced 
him to death. 

Then Havelok received an oath of allegiance from 
the English and was crowned King of England. 
He rewarded all his old friends generously, even 
the cook, whom he made Earl of Cornwall in 
Godrich’s place. He sent all his Danish sub- 
jects home with many rich presents and appointed 
Ubbe to rule in Denmark in his name. After this 
King Havelok and Queen Goldburgh ruled hap- 
pily in England for sixty years and had fifteen 

children, of whom every son became a king and 
every daughter a queen. 


The Adventures of Horn 
HH was an old Danish hero who fought and 


conquered many enemies. The story of his 
adventures was told by so many bards, each of whom 
probably added a few exciting incidents, that by the 
time it came to be written down, it contained more ad- 
ventures than the real Horn could possibly have had. 
As Horn was a Danish hero who lived in the early 
days of England, he could not have had any battles 
with Saracens, for no one knew anything of the 
Saracens until after the Crusades. The Crusades, in 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, were wars 
in which knights of Christian countries tried to win 
Palestine, the Holy Land, back from the heathen 
Saracens who had overrun it. As these unsuccessful 
wars made a deep impression upon everyone, the 
word Saracen soon came to be used as a name for 
any particularly villainous enemy. 


THEY TOOK HORN AND THE OTHER BOYS DOWN TO THE SEA AND 
SET THEM ADRIFT. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HORN 


@=N the country of Sudenne lived good King 
4x Murry and Queen Godhild. They had a 


son named Horn, a boy of fifteen years, so 
brave and strong and fair that his like could not 
be found in any kingdom. As companions and 
playmates, Horn always had with him twelve 
lads of about his own age, all sons of noblemen. 
There were two of these, Athulf and Fykenhild, 
whom he loved more than the others. Athulf 
was as true and faithful a friend as ever lived, 
but Fykenhild was false. 

One summer day King Murry happened to be 
riding by the seashore with two of his knights 
when he saw fifteen ships of Saracens coming to 
land. He called to them and asked them what 
they wished and why they were coming to his land. 

“We have come to capture your land,”’ answered 
a bold Saracen. “You shall never leave this shore. 
We will slay you at once.” 

King Murry and his two companions gripped 
their swords and fought bravely. They killed 
scores of Saracens, but they were only three against 
hundreds, and, at last, were slain. Then the 
Saracens advanced and took all the land. 

Queen -Godhild was in great sorrow and fear. 

: 35 
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She escaped from the palace and fled to a cave 
in the rocks. Here she dwelt in misery, always 
mourning the death of her husband and praying 
for the safety of her son, Horn. Now Horn and 
his companions were in the hands of the Saracens 
and were waiting while the Saracens decided 
whether to kill them or let them live. 

At last the Saracen leader came up to Horn 
and said, “Horn, you are bold and fair and strong. 
We fear to leave you and your companions alive, 
for when you have grown older and stronger, you 
may kill us to avenge your father’s death. So 
we are going to put you to sea in an old, leaky 
ship. The ship will founder and sink, and you 
will drown. Then we shall not have to fear you 
any longer.” 

They took Horn and the other boys down to 
the sea and set them adrift. A strong current 
soon caught the ship and whirled it around and 
carried it along so fast that they were all afraid. 
The rotten old timbers of the ship began to creak 
and twist. Horn tried to row, but could not 
make much headway. For a day and a night 
they were tossed about on the ocean. 

Then at dawn Horn aroused his comrades, 
calling, “Friends, I have good tidings. I can 
hear the birds sing and see the grass grow.” 
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They looked eagerly and saw before them a 
strange land. They brought their ship to shore 
and landed. Then they went inland over hill and 
dale until at last they came to a town. Here 
they found that they were in the land of West- 
nesse and soon met King Aylmer. 

“Whence do you come, all so strong and bold?”’ 
the King greeted them. “I have never seen a 
fairer company come to Westnesse.”’ 

“We come from Sudenne,” answered Horn. 
“The Saracens conquered our land. Then they 
put us to sea in a ship. We were adrift on the 
sea a day and a night before we came to your 
land. Now, you are a strong king and might well 
slay us, but I pray that it be your will to treat 
us kindly.” 

“What is your name?” the King asked. 

“Horn, Sir,” he replied. 

“Horn,” said the King, “‘as a horn sounds over 
hill and vale, so will your name be heard through 
all Westnesse.”’ : 

Then King Aylmer brought Horn and his twelve 
companions into his castle among his knights and 
summoned his steward." 


1 The steward was an important person in court. He had charge 
of all affairs of the household and, in the absence of his lord, often 
had charge of affairs of state. 
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“Take my foundling, Horn, and his twelve com- 
panions,”’ said he to the steward, “and teach 
them the lore of wood and river. Teach Horn 
how to carve meats and serve at table, and train 
his companions to do other services, but see to it 
especially that Horn can play the harp and knows 
all of the art of a minstrel.” 

So the steward taught Horn and his com- 
panions. Horn gladly learned all that was taught 
him both in court and in the field. Everyone 
loved him, for he was both fair and good; but the 
King’s lovely daughter, Rymenhild, loved him 
most of all. She had never spoken to Horn, for 
she never saw him alone; and she did not dare 
_ to speak to him in the hall before all the knights. 
At last she commanded the steward to send Horn 
to her bower.1. He went forth to the hall where 
Horn was serving and drew him aside. 

“Horn,” he said, “you are to go to the bower to 
speak with Rymenhild, the daughter of our King.” 

Horn went to the bower and knelt down before 
her. She was so fair a sight that the whole place 
seemed alight with her beauty. 

“Rymenhild, fair Princess,” said he, ‘‘the King’s 
steward sent me to your bower to hear what 
might be your will.” 


} A lady’s private apartment in a castle was called a bower. 
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Rymenhild went up to him and kissed him, 
saying, “Horn, for a long time I have loved you. 
I want you to promise to marry me.” 

“T fear that can never be,’ replied Horn. 
“T am a servant and your father’s foundling, too. 
It would never do for a servant to marry the 
daughter of a king. Help me to be made a knight 
and then I can go forth and win honor enough 
to marry you.” 

“T promise you that you will be made a knight 
within two weeks,” said Rymenhild. ‘Take this 
cup and these rings and give them to the stew- 
ard and tell him that I bid him ask the King to 
knight you.” 

Horn took Rymenhild’s presents to the steward 
and told him her message. At once the steward 
went to the King. 

“Oh, King!” he said, “to-morrow is your birth- 
day and a great feast. I beg a great favor of 
you. Pray, make Horn a knight.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” said the 
King. “I like Horn and think that he will make 
a good knight. I know that he will fight for me 
bravely. Then after I have knighted him, he can 
knight his twelve companions himself.” 

The next morning early, Horn and his twelve 
companions came before the King. The King set 
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Horn upon a roan steed, smote him lightly with 
his sword, and made him a knight. Then Horn 
alighted and made knights of all his companions. 
The rest of the day was spent in feasting and 
merrymaking in honor of the King’s birthday. 

As soon as the celebration was over, Horn said 
farewell to Rymenhild and set out to win glory. 
He sang merrily as his horse galloped along the 
shore, for he was very happy. Then, when he 
had gone scarcely a mile, he saw a ship filled with 
Saracens. He hailed the leader and asked him 
why he was landing. 

“We have come to win the land and slay all 
the people,” answered the Saracen boldly. 

Horn gripped his sword and struck the head 
off the Saracen. The other Saracens all rushed 
and attacked Horn at once. He fought bravely 
and well. Before long he had killed over a hun- 
dred of them. Of all that had’come, there were 
few left alive; and those fled back to the ship. 
Then Horn put the head of the leader on the point 
of his sword. Bearing it on high, he rode back 
into the King’s hall among all the knights. 

“O King!” he cried, ‘to-day as I rode along 
the shore, | met a company of Saracens who had 
come to kill you and all your people. They at- 
tacked me. I fought with my sword and soon » 
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struck over a hundred of them to the ground. 
The others fled. I am bringing you the head of 
the leader as witness to my deeds. I am glad 
that I could fight for you and show you that I 
am worthy of my knighthood.” 

The next morning at daybreak, King Aylmer 
went hunting in the wildwood. The false Fyken- 
hild rode by his side. Horn did not know that 
Fykenhild was false. He did not give him a 
thought, but went to Rymenhild’s bower to tell 
her of his adventure. He found her sitting white 
as foam and weeping as though her heart would 
break. 

“Love, why do you weep so?” he asked. 

“Last night I dreamed that I went fishing,” 
answered Rymenhild. “I cast my net and caught 
a beautiful silver fish. Before I could get it in 
my boat, it burst the net and escaped. I know 
that this dream means that you, whom I love, 
must soon go away from me.” 

Even at that very moment, Fykenhild, jealous 
of Horn, was saying, “King Aylmer, I warn you 
that Horn will not be true to you. He plans to 
take your daughter, Rymenhild, from you and 
make her his wife. Even now he is in her bower 
and he has been there many times before.” 

King Aylmer rode back to the palace in haste 


——_—_—— 
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and found Horn with Rymenhild, just as Fyken- 
hild had said. 

“Horn, you faithless foundling,” cried he in a. 
rage, “go from this land at once. I give you a 
day to be gone. If to-morrow | find you any- 
where in my kingdom, I will have you killed.” 

Horn hurried to the stable, saddled his horse, 
and laced on his coat of mail. Then he went to 
bid farewell to Rymenhild. 

“Rymenhild,” he said, “now your sad dream 
has come true, for I must leave you. Your father 
calls me false, because I, a foundling, seek to 
marry a king’s daughter. But I am a king’s son. 
My father was king in Sudenne before the Saracens 
conquered the country. I am going to win back 
my land. Then I shall be king of towers and 
towns and you shall be my queen.” 

Rymenhild was heartbroken because Horn was 
driven away from her and was going to under- 
take such a hard and dangerous quest. When the 
time came to part, she gave him a gold ring 
engraved with her name and set with a glowing 
red stone. 

“Take this ring,” she said, “and wear it always 
in remembrance of me. The stone has magic 
power. No matter how many enemies attack you, 
if only you look on the stone and think of me 
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you can not be harmed. If any harm comes to 
me while you are gone, the clear red of the stone 
will become dull and clouded. Now go forth; be 
brave, and may God bring you safely back to me.” 

Horn hastened away. With him went the 
faithful Athulf. When they reached the shore, 
they found a good ship to take them out of West- 
nesse. The wind began to blow and bore them 
away to a foreign land. They set foot on shore 
and soon along their way they met two princes, 
the sons of King Thurston of Ireland. The princes 
greeted them as friends and asked them why they 
had come to Ireland. Horn said that they had 
come from the West to seek their fortunes. 

One of the princes rode near and took hold of 
Horn’s bridle, saying, “You and your companion 
must come with us to the palace and meet our 
father, the King, for I have never seen so fair 
a knight as you.” 

So Horn and Athulf went to the King’s palace 
with the two princes. King Thurston thought 
that Horn was the fairest man alive and gave 
him and his friend a hearty welcome. It was 
Christmas time and King Thurston was giving a 
great feast for all his knights. Horn and Athulf 
sat down at the banquet table and made merry 
with the rest. 
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Suddenly a giant in Saracen armor appeared in 
the doorway and shouted this rhymed challenge: 
“Greetings to you, O King, 
And listen to my tiding. 
The Saracens are here at hand 
And wish to conquer your whole land. 
One of us wants to fight 
Against three of your knights. 
If your three our one slay, 
We will go from here away. 
If our one kills your three, 
All this land ours will be. 
To-morrow will be the fight 
At the first dawn of light.” 

He disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

“Sir King,” spoke Horn, “it is not right that 
three of us should fight against one Saracen, for 
we are as brave and bold as they. Let me go 
alone and I will easily put them all to death 
with my sword.” 

The next morning Horn arose early and firmly 
buckled on his armor. Then he went before the 
King and said, “O King, pray come to the field 
and watch the fight.” 

King Thurston and Horn and all the knights 
rode forth. In a level green in the midst of the 
forest they found a Saracen giant and his com- 
panions waiting for them. This giant was even 
larger and uglier than the one who had brought 
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the challenge to the castle. Then the fight began, 
and Horn and the giant exchanged hard and bitter 
blows. For a long while, neither one gained any 
advantage. 

“Knight, please rest a while,” gasped the giant 

at last. “I am tired nearly to death. I have 
~ never received such hard blows from the hand of 
any man except the sturdy King Murry, whom 
I slew in Sudenne.” 3 

Then Horn knew that he was fighting with the 
one who had killed his father. His blood boiled 
with anger. He looked upon his magic ring and 
thought of Rymenhild. He smote the giant again 
and this blow went through the giant’s heart. 
Then he and the knights attacked all the Saracens. 
At first, the Saracens fought fiercely and killed 
the King’s two sons, but soon they were fleeing 
for their ships. Few of them ever reached the 
shore, for Horn pursued them and killed many 
of them. 

When the battle was over, King Thurston sum- 
moned Horn and said to him, “If it had not been 
for you, we should all have been slain. You are 
good and brave and fair. Now my own two sons 
are dead and I have left only one child, my fair 
daughter Ermenhild. I shall merry her to you 
and make you heir to my kingdom.” 
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“You do me great honor,” replied Horn, “but 
I fear that you can not have your will, for I have 
a sweetheart in the land from which I come. 
Let my friend Athulf wed the fair Ermenhild and 
be your heir, for he is as good and true a knight 
as ever lived. But first we must go to Sudenne. 
My father was king there before the Saracens 
conquered the land. I wish to win it back again.” 

King Thurston was disappointed, but he wished 
Horn good fortune in his quest and lent him a 
ship and a brave company of Irish knights. Horn 
and Athulf and the knights set sail. The wind 
drove the ship along quickly and, on the fifth 
day, they came in sight of Sudenne. At mid- 
night Horn and Athulf landed and went inland, 
leaving the knights behind on the shore. As they 
went along through forest and field, they suddenly 
came upon a lone knight lying asleep under his 
shield. Upon the shield was a cross. 

Horn went up to him and said, “Sir Knight, 
awake and tell me whether you are friend or foe. 
I think by the cross on your shield that you are 
no Saracen, but you must prove it or I will slay 
you with my sword.” 

“Indeed I am no Saracen,” answered the knight, 
“but long ago the Saracens conquered this land 
and killed King Murry and many others. They 
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took Horn, the King’s son, and put him to sea in 
an old ship. With Horn went twelve other boys, 
and one of them was Athulf the Good, my own 
son. If Horn is well, then Athulf is safe and 
sound, for they were good friends and were always 
together. If Horn is alive now, he must be a 
strong man and I wonder much that he does not 
come to win back his land. I should die happy 
if only I might see Athulf and Horn again.” 

“Then be happy, Sir Knight,” said Horn, 
“for Athulf and Horn stand here before you.” 

Then the knight put his arms around them and 
greeted them joyfully. He told Horn that his 
mother, Queen Godhild, was still living in her 
lonely cave. This news made Horn very happy 
and more determined than ever to conquer the 
Saracens. 

He blew a loud blast on his horn and sum- 
moned his Irish knights from the shore. Soon his 
“people heard that he had come and came flocking 
to him from far and near. They all attacked the 
_ Saracens, and they fought all night and all day. 
Many times did Horn’s magic ring save his life 
in this great battle. At last they killed all the 
Saracens and won back the land. 

Horn had bells rung all over the land. He 
brought his mother back from her cave to the 
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castle. Then he put on the kingly crown and made 
a great feast. In the midst of the feast he hap- 
pened to glance down at his ring. The stone was 
as dull and drab as any beach pebble. He knew 
that some harm must have come to Rymenhild. 

At once he ran down to the shore and set forth 
in his ship with Athulf and his knights. The next, 
morning at sunrise they came in sight of West- 
nesse. Horn and Athulf rubbed their eyes in 
astonishment. There in the middle of a plain 
stood a new castle with strong, thick walls of 
lime and stone. Around it was a moat filled with 
water. This moat was so wide and deep that, 
when the drawbridge was lifted, nothing could 
reach the castle but a bird in its flight. 

Soon they landed and started inland toward the 
strange new castle. On their way they met a band 
of minstrels coming from the castle. Horn hailed 
them. 

“From whose castle do you come?” said he. 
“T have long been away from this land and the 
castle is new to me.” 

“Sir Fykenhild built the castle,” answered the 
minstrels, “and made it the strongest in the land. 
Then he carried away the King’s daughter, Rymen- 
hild. King Aylmer can do nothing, for Fyken- 
hild is so powerful that even the King dares not 
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oppose him. Fykenhild and the Princess are to 
be married at noon to-day and even now the feast- 
ing has begun. We ourselves come from the 
strange bridal where the bride does nothing but 
weep all day long. We could not stay and make 
merry in the midst of such sorrow.” 

“T would see that strange bridal myself,” said 
Horn, “but I suppose that no armed knight can 
get within the castle wall. Come, let us change 
garments. We will take your long cloaks and 
your harps and fiddles, and you may have our 
velvet robes and this besides.” 

He pressed a fat purse of gold into the hand 
of the leader of the band. The exchange was 
quickly made. Horn and Athulf and a chosen 
few of the knights put the minstrels’ long cloaks 
over their swords and coats of mail. Then they 
went up the gravel road to the castle, playing 
sweet music and singing merrily so that Fyken- 
hild would hear them. He heard and asked what 
it was. 

“Another band of minstrels, 
who stood by the window. 

“Tet them in to make music for us,” said 
Fykenhild. 

Soon the drawbridge was lowered, and Horn 
and his band entered the hall. There at the end 
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replied a knight 
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of the long banquet table by Fykenhild’s side sat 
Rymenhild, weeping as though her heart would 
break. And along the whole length of that table 
there was not one smiling face. 

“Play us a merry lay and make us some cheer,” 
ordered Fykenhild. 

Then Horn dropped his harp, cast off his cloak, 
and seized his sword. He looked at his magic 
ring and smote Fykenhild through the heart. 
The others cast off their cloaks and began to 
fight. They conquered the castle at noon just 
as the chapel bell was ringing for the wedding. 
Then Rymenhild was married to Horn instead of 
to Fykenhild. At once they went down to the 
shore and set sail again. At Ireland they left 
Athulf to marry Ermenhild and become the heir 
to the kingdom. Horn and Rymenhild went on 
to Sudenne, where they ruled happily all their 
lives. 


Guy of Warwick 


2 UY OF WaRWICK” 1s one of the oldest and 

most popular of the stories told of Anglo- 
Saxon heroes. Of course, this statement does not mean 
that it is as old as the stories of Beowulf, Havelok, 
and Horn, who were heroes of Denmark and the older 
countries. It means that Guy was one of the first 
really English heroes, born and bred in the new land. 
This tale was such a favorite that 1t was told by many 
generations of bards both in England and in France. 
However, it was best loved in England, where the vic- 
tory of King Athelstan over the Danes was a very 
important event in the history of the country. Later, 
after the invention of the printing press, this tale had 
the honor of being one of the very first stories to be 
put into a printed book. 
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THEN THE KING AND ALL THE LORDS KNELT AT GUY’S FEET. 


GUY OF WARWICK 


was a faithful old steward named Segard. 

Segard had an only son, Guy, alad who was 
brave and handsome and clever. When Guy was 
very young he became a page in the court. There 
he was taught to hunt with hawk and hound, to 
carve and serve at table, to play chess, to take part 
in tournaments,' and to do everything a young 
noble of those days should do. Soon he was so 
skilful that he was made chief cupbearer. 

Now every year at Pentecost,” the Earl of War- 
wick held a great feast, with hunting and tour- 
naments for a whole fortnight afterward. At this 
feast, Guy was chosen to go to the chamber of 
the Earl’s daughter, Felice, and serve her and her 
maidens. Guy had often heard of the marvel- 
lous beauty of Felice, but he had never seen her. 
No sooner did he set eyes upon her with her long 


4 N the court of the Earl of Warwick, there 


1A tournament was a mock battle or warlike game in which a 
large number of knights jousted, usually for a prize. 

2 Pentecost was a Jewish festival in which an offering of the first 
fruits of the harvest was made. Later it was also adopted by 
Christian churches as a feast day. 
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dark hair, star-like eyes, and proud red lips, than 
he could think of nothing but his love for her. 
When the feast was over, he went to his room 
to be alone with his thoughts of the lovely Felice. 
He was unhappy, for he knew that a mere cup- 
bearer could never hope to win the daughter of 
an earl. At last he became so ill from his sad 
thoughts that he made up his mind to tell Felice 
of his love, even if it should cost him his life. 
He crawled to the garden under her balcony. 
When she stepped out to enjoy the starry night, 
he pleaded for her love. She only laughed at him 
and went in, slamming the door behind her. 
Then Guy became so ill that for a long time 
he lay at the point of death, and even the best 
leeches in the court could do nothing for him. 
At last Felice had a strange dream. She dreamed 
that she would have a great misfortune if Guy 
should die on account of love for her. So she 
went to Guy and told him that if he became a 
knight and won much glory, perhaps some day 
she would marry him. Guy was so young and 
inexperienced that she thought he would be killed 
in his first battle. Then she would be well rid 
of him without having him die of love for her. 
When Guy heard her words, he was so happy 
that he began to get well at once. As soon as 
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he had gained his strength again, he went to the 
Earl of Warwick and asked to be made a knight. . 
The Earl was fond of Guy and was glad to knight 
him. 

As soon as Guy was made a knight, he set sail 
for Normandy with three of his best friends. 
There he took part in the grand tournaments 
which were held every year. He overthrew all 
the knights who rode against him, even Sir Otho, 
the Black Duke of Pavia, the most wicked and 
terrible knight in all Europe. When Sir Otho 
struck the ground, he swore that he would not 
rest until he had revenge upon the young knight 
who had overcome him. 

After Sir Guy received the prize of that tour- 
nament, he set off through Spain, Lombardy, and 
Germany in search of more glory. He fought in 
tournaments in every country in Europe, and in 
every tournament he won a prize. His name was 
known wherever minstrels sang of brave men. At 
last he turned homeward to lay all his prizes at 
the feet of the fair Felice. 

As he went toward the coast to take a ship 
back to England, Sir Otho of Pavia heard of his 
coming. The Black Duke sent for his friend, 
Earl Lombard, and fifteen of the boldest knights 
in the land. He stationed them in a thicket by 
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the woodland path over which Sir Guy and his 
three friends had to travel. The Italian knights 
thought that they could jump upon Sir Guy and 
his comrades and kill them without any trouble 
at all. 

Sir Guy, unarmed, was riding along through the 
greenwood with no thought at all of danger. 
Suddenly he saw the glint of steel helmets among 
the leaves and heard the neighing and stamping 
of horses. 

““Make- haste,” he called to his comrades. 
“T fear that there will be a treacherous attack 
upon us.” 

He sprang from his horse and put on his armor 
so quickly that he was all ready by the time the 
first of his enemies jumped from the bushes. 
He and his three friends struck out boldly. They 
killed four Italian knights at the first encounter, 
but the bravest were still left. Soon the Italians 
had slain Guy’s three friends, one after another. 
When Guy saw his comrades killed, he was beside 
himself with rage and sorrow. Although he was 
wounded, he struck out with might and main until 
there was only one Italian knight left. Now since 
he was fresh and Guy was wounded, this knight 
thought that he would have little trouble in con- 
quering Guy. He rode on at top speed. Sir Guy 
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gave him such a terrible wound that he fled as 
fast as his horse could carry him. He arrived half 
dead in Pavia and told Sir Otho of Guy’s es- 
cape. 

Sir Guy went sadly on his way alone. At last, 
when he was so weak from his wounds that he 
could go no farther, he came to the hut of a 
hermit.! Here he stopped. The good hermit cared 
for him until his wounds were healed. 

Then he went back to Warwick. His fame had 
come even there and he was welcomed by all, from 
lord to page. But his return brought the greatest 
joy to his aged father and mother. The proud 
Felice was the only one who was not glad to see 
him. She had hoped that he would never come 
back. When he went to tell her of his glory and 
ask her for her love, she said that even if he was 
a. famous knight, she would have nothing to do 
with him until he was known as the bravest, 
boldest knight in the world. 

So Sir Guy asked the Earl of Warwick’s con- 
sent to set forth once more for strange and un- 
known lands in search of adventure. The Earl 
was rather surprised that Sir Guy should wish to 
leave again so soon, but he gave his consent. 
But old Segard and his wife were by no means 


1A hermit was a religious man who lived all alone. 
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ready to lose their son again. They begged and 
begged him to stay with them. 

“You have won enough glory to satisfy any 
man,” they said. “Pray stay with us at least 
one year. We are old and feeble. If you go now, 
you may not find us alive when you return.” 

Now Sir Guy was very fond of his parents and 
did not want to leave them, but his love for Felice 
was so strong that it sent him forth again. So he 
went away again and travelled through countries 
far and wide. He helped to conquer kingdoms 
and rescued damsels in distress and was the hero 
of so many strange and wonderful adventures that 
he became known as the bravest knight in all 
the world. 

As he was returning homeward through a forest 
in Italy, he heard loud groans coming from the 
underbrush. There he found a knight sorely 
wounded. Sir Guy asked him his trouble. 

“T am Sir Thierry,” said the knight. ‘Long I 
served in the army of Loyer, Duke of Lorraine, 
for the sake of his lovely daughter, Osile. I loved 
her and she loved me. But the Black Duke of 
Pavia loved her too, and her father wished her 
to marry him, because he is richer and more pow- 
erful than I. She would not forsake me. She and 
I were on our way to be married secretly but now. 
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In some way Otho found out our plans. He sent 
a band of assassins to kill me and carry her away 
to him. I am badly wounded and fear that I am 
about to die, but I should gladly die if I could 
feel that Osile would be saved from the Black 
Duke.” 

Sir Guy promised to help Sir Thierry, for he 
was only too glad to have a chance to fight 
against his old enemy, Sir Otho. He snatched up 
Sir Thierry’s sword and shield and rode fast in the 
direction in which the assassins had carried away 
poor Osile. Soon he came upon them, a ruffianly 
band. One of them carried Osile before him on 
his horse. She was crying and screaming for help. 
Sir Guy rode upon the men and struck out sav- 
agely. Soon he had killed them all. 

Then he carried Osile back to the thicket where 
he had left Sir Thierry. When he reached the 
spot, there was no Sir Thierry to be found. The 
bushes around there were trodden and torn as 
though a large company of knights had been 
there. Sir Guy knew that more of the Black 
Duke’s men must have come and taken away 
Sir Thierry. He left Osile and went to seek 
Thierry. Though he searched far and wide, he 
could not find him. Weary and discouraged, he 
returned to the thicket to tell Osile the bad news. 
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She, too, had disappeared, and search as he might, 
he could not find her. 

At length, as night was drawing near, he went 
to a castle to seek shelter. He did not know 
whether the castle belonged to an enemy or a 
friend. Much to his joy, he found that the lord 
of the castle was Sir Amys of the Mountain, a 
brave and generous knight who had often fought 
on his side in battles and tournaments. He 
welcomed Sir Guy and led his horse to the best 
stall in the stable. Then he unarmed Sir Guy 
and cast a silken cloak over his shoulders. At 
dinner in the great hall, Sir Guy told his host 
of his adventures. 

Sir Amys said that he had seen two parties of 
the Black Duke’s knights pass that day; one 
carrying the wounded knight, Thierry, and the 
other bearing the fair maiden, Osile. He advised 
Sir Guy to wait at the castle until he found out 
surely what had happened to Thierry and Osile 
and then to form some plan to rescue them. 
Before Sir Guy had been at the castle a day, he 
learned from a travelling minstrel that Otho of 
Pavia held both Thierry and Osile. Sir Otho had 
thrown the knight into a deep, dark dungeon. 
He was going to marry the maiden in forty days. 

Then Sir Guy formed a plan. First of all, he 
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stained his hair and eyebrows black and wore 
strange clothing so that no one could recognize 
him. Taking with him a splendid war horse and 
a suit of armor, he started out for Sir Otho’s 
court. He hid the armor in the woods just out- 
side the town. He presented the horse to Sir 
Otho and knelt down before him. 

“Sir,” he said, “I bring you this steed, the 
swiftest, strongest-hearted animal that ever bore 
a knight. In return, I ask only one small favor. 
You hold in your dungeon my worst enemy, Sir 
Thierry. Pray make me his jailer so that I may 
have revenge upon him.” 

The Black Duke did not. recognize his old 
enemy, Guy. He did not suspect any treachery 
and made Guy jailer at once. Guy was taken to 
the mouth of a pit forty fathoms deep where 
Sir Thierry was slowly starving to death. As soon 
as he thought that all Sir Otho’s servants were out 
of the way, he leaned over the edge of the pit and 
‘said to Sir Thierry, ‘“‘Friend, be of good cheer. 
Your jailer is Guy of Warwick who will do his 
best to help you.” 

But an Italian knave,! hiding around the corner 
of the passage, heard his words and ran off to 
tell Duke Otho. Sir Guy heard the clatter of his 


1 Knave is used here to mean a rascally servant. 
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steps on the stone floor and followed him. The 
knight caught up with the knave just at the foot — 
of Otho’s throne. Before the Italian could open 
his mouth, Sir Guy ran him through with his 
sword. 

“What right have you to slay a servant of 
mine?” cried Otho in a rage. “Tl have you 
killed at once for this.” 

“Alas! Sir,” answered Sir Guy, happy now that 
his secret could not be discovered, “I caught the 
knave carrying a basket of food to my prisoner. 
Such was my anger that I struck him dead.” 

‘Then Duke Otho thought that he had never 
seen so faithful a jailer. So instead of punishing 
Guy, he praised him and let him go. As soon as 
Sir Guy had left Otho, he went out into the town 
and bought some food for his friend. After he 
had lowered bread and wine down into the pit 
for Sir Thierry, he went around the castle to try 
to find a way of sending a message to Osile. As 
he passed under the south tower of the castle, he 
heard a maiden weeping. He looked up and found 
Osile on the balcony. 

“Lady,” he whispered, “this is a friend, Guy 
of Warwick. I have a plan to help you, but first 
you must agree to do whatever I ask you, no 
matter how mad it seems to you. Do you agree?” 
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“T agree,” replied the lady softly. 

“Then send for the Duke and ask him to have 
the wedding at once, instead of waiting forty days,” 
said Guy, and could say no more because some 
Italian knights appeared. 

But the lady obeyed him. She sent for Duke 
Otho and told him that she would marry him the 
very next day. Duke Otho was overjoyed and at 
once hurried about making preparations for the 
ceremony and feast. 

Meanwhile, Sir Guy was no less busy. As soon 
as it became dark, he lowered a rope into the 
pit and pulled out Sir Thierry. Together they 
stole out of the castle and through the narrow 
streets of the town until they came to the walls. 
The walls were about twice as tall as a man and 
were of rough stone. As the gates were locked 
each night at sunset, no one could pass out of or 
into the town. Sir Thierry climbed upon Sir 
Guy’s shoulders. Then he jumped and caught 
the top of the wall and, after a few minutes’ 
struggle, sat safely astride it. Already Sir Guy 
had whispered his directions. He had told Sir 
Thierry where the armor was hidden in the woods 
and how to find the way to the castle of Sir 
Amys. 

Sir Thierry dropped over the wall and disap- 
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peared. Soon he returned and tossed the armor, 
piece by piece, over the wall to Sir Guy. Sir 
Guy armed himself and took his place around the 
corner of a crooked street through which the wed- 
ding procession had to pass on its way to the 
chapel. There he waited all through the long 
night until he became stiff and sore. 

Early in the morning he heard footsteps clat- 
tering in the stone street. He stepped back into 
a shadow. The porter passed with his giant key 
as he went to unlock the gates of the town. After 
that, it was only a short time before he heard 
the rush of feet, the murmur of voices, and the 
music of pipe and fiddle, telling of the approach 
of the wedding procession. 

Soon the procession turned the corner. Duke 
Otho and Osile were at the head, the Black Duke 
riding on the coal-black steed that Sir Guy had 
given him and pale Osile beside him on a milk- 
white palfrey.!| Sir Guy jumped forward and killed 
Otho with one stroke of the sword. He sprang to 
the back of the black steed, snatched Osile from 
her palfrey, and set her before him. Then he was 
out of the town gate and away through the forest 


1A palfrey was a small saddle-horse usually used by ladies. It 
was much slower, and also much gentler and easier to manage, 
than the knights’ spirited war horses. 
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before the startled Italian knights could really 
tell what was happening. 

He rode to the castle of Sir Amys and gave 
Osile to her lover, Thierry, who was waiting for 
her there. Then Sir Guy was satisfied. He had 
rescued the two lovers and had overcome his worst 
enemy. He was known as the boldest knight in 
all the world. All he had to do was to return to 
England and claim the promised love of Felice. 

So he hurried back to Felice as fast as he could. 
Now, all the time that Felice had been waiting 
at home, she had been hearing of the courage and 
chivalry of Sir Guy. As she was very ready to 
become the wife of such a famous man, they were 
married just as soon as Guy returned. A mar- 
riage feast was prepared in haste, and the guests 
were called in at once. As the guests came in, 
Guy looked for his mother and father, for he 
wished to seat them near him at the head of the 
table. He could not find them anywhere. When 
all the guests had arrived and the tables were 
filled, Guy again looked for his parents. Although 
at the great feasts of that time there was usually 
a place at the foot of the table for the poor people, 
there was no one at that feast who was not a rich 
lord. The proud and selfish Felice did not wish 
to see anyone who was not clothed in satin or 
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velvet. Guy looked at every face in all that vast 
company, and although he found many of his old 
friends, he saw no sign of his parents. 

“How is it that my father and mother are not 
at my wedding feast?”’ he asked a knight by his 
side. 

“Alas!” replied the knight, ‘the good Segard 
and his wife have been dead and buried six months 
or more.” 

Then all Guy’s happiness was gone. He remem- 
bered how his mother and father had begged him 
to stay with them and had warned him that he 
might never see them alive again. The rich food 
choked him, and he could no longer stand the 
merriment of the guests. He stole away un- 
noticed to a lonely tower. He wished to think 
and mourn. For the first time he saw Felice as 
she really was. 

““Alas!”’ he cried, “I left my parents and forgot 
my duties, all for the sake of a proud and selfish 
woman who loves not me, but my fame.” 

Then he thought of how his three best friends 
had been killed by the Italian knights and how 
he himself had killed many men, all on account 
of Felice. 

“JT have been very wicked,” he thought, “and 
now I must repent. I will never fight another 
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battle or kill another man as long as I live. I will 
leave Felice and all my riches and make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land.” 

He’ laid aside his rich garments of velvet and 
silk and put on the clothing of a pilgrim, the 
coarse haircloth robes, the broad flat hat with its 
little bells, the sandals, and the rough staff. Then 
he set out for the Holy Land without a word of 
farewell to anyone. 

He journeyed on foot many weary miles. His 
only riches were the pennies he begged by the 
wayside. When he stopped at castles along the 
way for food and shelter, he who had once sat at 
the highest place was placed at the foot of the 
table with the servants, and received the crusts 
and bones. After he had been to Jerusalem and 
had visited all the sacred spots of the Holy Land, 
his thoughts turned back to his native England. 
and especially to Warwick, his home. So he 
started homeward and, after a long journey, at 
last reached England. 

Now King Athelstan of England was in great 
trouble. King Anlaf of Denmark had come with 
a great army and had sent him a challenge. Anlaf 

had in his army a giant champion named Col- 
brand whom no knight had ever conquered. King 
Anlaf said that unless King Athelstan could find 
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a champion to conquer the terrible Colbrand, he 
would have to surrender all England to the Danes. 
King Athelstan had no hope. There was not a 
knight in all England bold or skilful enough to 
fight with Colbrand. At last, when he was about 
to surrender to the Danes, he had a strange dream. 

An angel came to him in his sleep and said, 
“Fear not, Athelstan, because you can find no 
champion. If the first pilgrim who comes to your 
castle gate will fight against the giant, all will be 
well.” 

Guy had just entered the king’s town of Win- 
chester and was coming to the castle to beg for 
something to eat. As soon as King Athelstan 
awoke, he called his nobles and told them of his 
strange dream. They all went to the gate to seek 
a pilgrim and found Guy already there. Before 
Guy could open his mouth to ask for breakfast, 
they took him by the hand, led him to the head 
of the table, and fed him the best food in the castle. 
Then, as he ate, they told him of the challenge 
of the, Danish King and the strange dream of 
‘Athelstan. 

“T know that you are a holy man not accus- 
tomed to fighting and that the Danish champion 
is very terrible,’ said Athelstan, ‘but since God 
has sent the dream, He will help you in the battle.” 
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“Sir, I can not help you,” replied Guy, “for I 
have resolved never again to fight a battle or kill a 
man.” 

Then the King and all the lords knelt at Guy’s 
feet. “You are our only help,” said the King. 
“If you do not fight for us, all this broad land 
of England is lost.” | 

With these words, they all began sighing and 
groaning. Guy pitied them with all his heart and 
could not bear to think of his native land under 
the savage rule of the Danes. So at last he said 
that he would fight the battle for them. Then 
the King was joyful and sent word to the Danes 
that he had found a man to fight for England. 
The Danes armed themselves and hastened to the 
field of battle. 

The English King gave Guy the best armor in 
the town —a strong coat of mail, a keen-edged 
sword, and a helmet plated bright with gold and 
decorated with a flower all made of jewels. One 
of the precious stones was a carbuncle which 
shone as brightly among the others as the sun 
shines through the leaves of the forest trees. Lastly, 
he gave him a wondrous shield on which were 
painted the three wise men who brought gifts to 
the Christ Child. Then they placed Guy upon a 
brave steed and he rode forth to the battlefield. 
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When they arrived, Guy alighted from his horse, 
knelt down, and prayed that he might save Eng- 
land. Then the two kings came together and ex- 
changed promises of good faith. 

“If my giant is slain,’ said Anlaf of Denmark, 
“JT promise upon my honor to take all my sol- 
diers back to Denmark and never to set foot in 
England again.” 

“Tf my man is killed,” said Athelstan of Eng- 
land, ‘“‘I promise to yield myself and all my people, 
my gold and silver and riches, and all my broad 
land unto you.” 

‘Then Guy mounted and rode out into the field 
and soon the giant, Colbrand, came forth also. 
He was a frightful champion. He was so tall and 
heavy that there was no horse living strong enough 
to bear him. A cart could scarcely have carried 
all the armor that he wore. This armor was as 
black as pitch and all of strong steel splints closely 
joined. He wore two thick helmets, one over the 
other. He bore a bow and several darts and had 
his battle-ax strapped to his side. Behind him 
was placed a whole heap of new axes and spears 
which he could use if he should break the weapons 
he was carrying. 

King Athelstan and the English were filled with 
great fear when they saw Colbrand. Even Guy 
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was afraid for the first time in his life, but he 
rode forward at once to strike the giant with his 
spear. As Guy came on, the giant shot his darts. 
The first two missed. The third struck Guy’s 
shield and shot through it, but passed between 
his arm and body and ploughed an acre’s length 
into the ground. Guy smote the giant with his 
spear and the spear broke into five pieces. Col- 
brand rushed forward to strike Guy’s helmet with 
his ax. The blow missed its mark, but the ax 
fell forward, cut Guy’s horse in two, and sank a 
foot into the ground. 

Then Guy had to fight on foot. He seemed 
like a child beside the huge giant. He tried to 
strike Colbrand’s head. He could not reach high 
enough, but he wounded the giant’s shoulder. 
Colbrand was furious. He struck Guy’s jewelled 
helmet in two and he struck the wondrous shield 
in two. The pieces fell to the field on all sides. 
Guy had only his sword left. He smote the 
giant’s shield so that lightning burst forth. The 
blade sank deep into Colbrand’s armor, but when 
Guy pulled it out, it broke. 

Then Guy was struck with terror, and it was 
little wonder. His helmet was broken; his shield 
was broken; his spear was broken; his sword was 
‘broken; and his steed was slain. The Danes 
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began to nudge one another and smile and boast 
that all England was now theirs. 

“Sir Knight,” cried Colbrand, “now that you 
have lost your arms and your steed, you would 
do well to yield to me. You have fought so 
bravely that I will spare your life and take you 
to my King. He can use such knights as you.” 

“TY should rather be hanged than yield to you,” 
said Guy. “You have many weapons in your 
pile. You must give me one.” 

“No, indeed,’’ said Colbrand, “you'll have none 
of my weapons.” 

Even while the giant was speaking, Guy ran to 
the pile and snatched up an ax. He came back 
and cut off the giant’s right arm with the hand 
which held his sword. Colbrand leaned over to 
pick up his sword with his left hand and as he 
stooped, Guy cut off his head. A hoarse cheer 
arose from the Englishmen. They took Guy upon 
their shoulders and carried him back to the town 
in triumph, while the Danes sadly turned toward 
their ships. 

There were to be great feasts in Winchester. 
The unknown pilgrim was the hero of the land. 
Nothing in the country was too good for him. 
Everyone wished to know his name, but in vain. 

“T shall never tell my name,” said Guy. “If 
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you are grateful to me for my help, pray grant 
me just one small favor.” 

“Anything in the land that you wish is yours,” 
said the King. “I shall be glad to do everything 
that I can for you.” 

“Then pray give me back my pilgrim’s robes 
and let me go in peace,” said Guy. 

The King was surprised and a little angry. 
Here he had ordered a splendid feast for Guy, 
and Guy wished to leave before it should take 
place. Besides, all the people were impatient to 
see the hero who had saved their land. But he had 
given his promise to Guy and could not break it. 
So Guy laid aside his rich robes and again put 
on the coarse garments of a pilgrim. Then he 
slipped quietly out of the town before the feasting 
had even begun. 

He went back to Warwick, his birthplace. He 
wished to see again all the people and places that 
he had once known and loved. But most of all, 
he wished to see whether the proud Felice were 
still alive and as selfish as ever. As soon as he 
reached Warwick, he learned that the Earl was 
dead and that Felice was ruling in his place. He 
wondered whether she would recognize him in the 
robes of a pilgrim. 

When he went to the castle gates to seek shelter 
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and food, he found many hungry, ragged people 
already waiting there. Soon a gong sounded 
within the castle and the gates were thrown open. 
The steward came and bade them all enter. 
They were led to the hall and seated at the long 
table laden with the best of food. Lady Felice 
herself sat at the head of the table and saw that 
they were all well served. Was this the same 
Felice who had once disliked poor people because 
they were ragged and unclean? Guy looked at 
her curiously. She scarcely seemed the same 
woman. Her beautiful face, once so proud and 
cold, was older and sadder, but kind and full of 
pity. 

Guy sat very near her. She looked at him 
closely and even asked him some questions of 
the Holy Land, but still she did not recognize 
him. In the midst of the meal, the steward spoke 
a few words in her ear and she slipped quietly 
away. Soon the whisper ran around the table 
that she had gone to dress the wounds of a poor 
woodman who had been gored by a wild boar. 

“Ts your lady always so kind and merciful?” 
Guy asked the man beside him. 

“Oh, yes, she is the best lady in all the world,” 
he replied. “Once, it is true, she was selfish and 
cruel, but sorrow has made her gentle. She was 
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wedded to Sir Guy of Warwick, the bravest knight 
in the world, but on the very day of the wed- 
ding feast he went away, no one knows where. At 
first, she was wild with grief and wounded pride. 
Then she became sweet and gracious and merciful 
to all. There is no man in the land who would 
not gladly die for her. Even the little children 
come in crowds whenever she steps out of the. 
castle and follow her through the streets wherever 
she goes.” 

Guy’s heart was glad when he heard how Felice 
had changed. He did not dare to make himself 
known to her for fear all her old selfishness would 
come back. So he went away without seeing her 
again. In the woods just outside of the town he 
built himself a little hut and lived as a hermit. 
Thus Guy in his hut and Felice in her castle both 
spent the rest of their lives in doing good deeds, 
and all the people in the land loved and blessed 
them. 
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Bevis of Hampton 


1R Bevis or Hampton was a real Anglo-Saxon 
S hero whose strange adventures were told all over 
the country. Indeed, the famous sword, Morglay, with 
which he won so many battles, is still kept as a relic 
in Arundel Castle. He lived fully a century later 
than Sir Guy of Warwick. He was one of the first 
to fight against the new forces from Europe which 
were trying to conquer England. 

As can be noticed in almost all of these tales, all 
the early heroes were engaged in the never-ending 
struggle to keep European peoples from overrunning 
England. First, the Celts struggled against the 
Anglo-Saxons; then the Anglo-Saxons defended 
themselves against the Danes; and, lastly, the 
Anglo-Saxons fought against the Normans from 
France. The Normans finally conquered the land 
and held tt 
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JOSIAN SECRETLY GAVE HIM A MAGIC SWORD AND A HORSE WITH 
THE SPEED OF THE WIND. 


BEVIS OF HAMPTON 


E7WEVIS was the son of the Earl and Countess 
i of Hampton. The Earl was a good man 
and loved his little son dearly, but the 
Countess was a very, very wicked woman and hated 
both her husband and child. When Bevis was only 
seven years old, she killed her husband and sold the 
little boy in slavery to the captain of a ship from 
Heathenness, a distant country. Then she mar- 
ried Sir Murdour, brother of the Emperor of 
Germany, and let him rule over the land. 

When the captain of the ship saw what a strong, 
fair boy young Bevis was, he made up his mind 
to make a little money by selling him to the King 
of Heathenness. The King was pleased with the 
slave boy’s beauty and cleverness and bought him 
for a page and cupbearer. The King’s wife was 
dead, but he had a pretty little daughter named 
Josian. Josian and Bevis became the greatest of 
friends even though Josian was a princess and 
Bevis only a slave boy. Indeed, some of the 
knights of Heathenness were very jealous because 
their King and his daughter were so kind to a boy 
who was a slave from a foreign land. 

79 
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One day as the boy was out riding with sixty 
of the knights, one of them mocked him and jeered 
at him because he whose father was an earl with 
many servants to wait upon him now had to be 
a Slave. 

“Sirs, I was sold into slavery when I was only 
seven years old, and you know well that it was 
through no fault of mine,” said Bevis angrily. 
“Tf I were a knight and were armed as you are, 
I should soon make you sorry for your jeers.” 

“Hear the impudence of the slave!” cried the 
knight. “He must not go unpunished for it. 
Let’s prick him with our swords.” 

So all the sixty knights rode at Bevis and gave 
him many little wounds with their swords. Bevis 
was wild with pain and anger. He wrenched a 
sword from the hand of one of the knights and 
killed them all. Everyone at the castle was much 
surprised to see sixty riderless horses come gal- 
loping back to the stable. Bevis followed home 
slowly and went to his room. His wounds were 
so bad that he fell to the floor and lay without 
moving. 

When the King heard that Bevis had killed 
sixty of his knights, he was furiously angry. He 
ordered his men to seize Bevis and put him to 
death at once. When Josian heard these orders, 
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she fell weeping and sobbing at her father’s feet 
and begged him to have mercy upon her friend. 
The King loved his daughter dearly and did not 
wish to have Bevis killed before her very eyes, but 
he thought that the boy was too dangerous to 
be left alive. 

So he said, “I will be merciful and give the 
boy a chance to fight for his life. As you know, 
in the Great Forest there is a terrible wild boar 
which has eaten so many men that woodmen no 
longer dare to go alone in the forest, but always 
go in companies of twelve. Bevis must fight this 
wild boar alone: If he can bring me the boar’s 
head, I will forgive him and make him a knight.” 

He said this because he thought that Bevis would 
surely be killed. But Josian was glad, for she 
loved Bevis with all her heart and thought that 
he was strong enough to slay the worst monster 
in the world. At once she took a large bundle 
of healing herbs and went to dress Bevis’s wounds. 
Bevis was very grateful to her for saving his life 
and caring for his wounds. He loved her just 
as much as she loved him. Indeed, who could 
help loving such a pretty little maiden with bright 
black eyes and dusky hair? 

_As soon as Bevis’s wounds were healed, he made 
ready to go to fight the wild boar. Before he set 
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out, Josian secretly gave him two wonderful gifts; 
Morglay, a magic sword which could never be 
broken, and Arundel, a horse with the heart of a 
lion and the speed of the wind. 

Then Bevis went to the Great Forest. As he 
knew that he would have to fight on foot, he tied 
Arundel to a tree at the edge of the woods. He 
went on alone, blowing his horn every few minutes 
to rouse the boar, but the boar was sleepy and- 
took no notice of him. He went on his way 
through the woods, blowing his horn and search- 
ing every thicket, but still he could not find the 
boar. At last he came to a narrow winding path, 
white with the bones of the men the boar had 
eaten, and soon he reached the round, dark en- 
trance to a little cave. 

There he stood and shouted, “Come out, you 
foul beast. You must fight with me.” 

When the boar heard his voice, it came out. 
As soon as it saw Bevis, it gave a loud snort and 
all its bristles stood on end. It looked as if it 
would swallow Bevis then and there. Bevis struck 
the beast with his strong hunting spear, but its 
hide was so tough that the spear broke at the very 
first blow. The boar rushed on grunting horribly. 
_ Bevis had to dodge quickly, for its tusks were so 
long and sharp that they could bite through any 
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armor. He drew his magic sword, Morglay, and 
struck the boar again and again. The sword 
could not break, but it did not cut the boar any 
more than it would have cut a piece of marble. 
He fought and fought and fought until he was so 
tired that it seemed as if he must give up the 
fight and be eaten by the boar. 

But all this time the boar had been growing 
angrier and more tired. Its little bloodshot eyes 
were almost blind with rage, and it was so out 
of breath that it was nearly choking. At last, 
when it was panting so hard that it could not 
close its mouth, Bevis ran his sword down its 
throat and killed it. Then he cut off the head, 
placed it upon the end of his spear, and started 
homeward. When he arrived at court with the 
boar’s head, the king was much surprised and 
not very glad, but he kept his promise and made 
Bevis a knight. 

At this time, the King of Heathenness was at 
war with King Bradmond of Damascus. Sir 
Bevis, with his war horse Arundel and his sword 
Morglay, did so many brave deeds that he was 
made leader of the army. Then, in a great battle, 
he conquered Bradmond’s army and made that 
King flee for his life back to his own land. When 
Bevis returned in triumph to Heathenness, he 
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was the hero of the land. All the people loved 
and feared him as much as they did their own 
King. The King himself was so grateful that he 
planned to marry Josian to Bevis and make Bevis 
heir to his kingdom. 

oak Mee you dearly and should like to see you 
my son,” he said to Bevis. “You shall marry 
Josian and rule over this land after my death. 
But first you must promise to stay in this land 
forever and give up all hope of seeing your own 
country again, for it would never do to have a 
man whose heart was in a foreign land as ruler 
over my people.” 

“Sir, | love Josian with all myheart, but I can not 
give up my native land even for her,” replied Bevis. 

Then the King was very angry and sent Bevis 
off'to his room. Not long after, Josian went and 
told him that she loved him enough to marry 
him and flee from the country with him. Bevis 
was very happy. At once, the lovers began to 
make plans. A servant was outside with his ear 
to the keyhole. He ran and told the King every 
word they had said. Now the King was accus- 
tomed to have his own way in everything. When 
he found that Bevis was planning to marry his 
daughter and take her from his land, he was furi- 
ous. He wished to get rid of Bevis, but he did 
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not dare to kill him openly because the people 
loved him. At last he had an idea. 

He wrote a note to Bradmond, the king he had 
just conquered, saying, “If you wish me to be 
merciful to you, take the messenger who brings 
this note and never let me see him again.” 

Then he sealed the letter with double seals. 
He sent for Bevis and greeted him kindly. “Pray 
take this letter for me to King Bradmond. It 
contains a message of the greatest importance. 
It must reach him safely and it must be kept 
secret. Swear as you are a true knight that you 
will not unseal it on the way.” 

“Of course, I’ll not unseal it,” replied Bevis 
readily, “and I’ll carry it safely, for who can stop 
me if I am mounted on Arundel and carry Mor- 
glay by my side?”’ 

“You must leave Arundel and Morglay at 
home,” said the King. ‘You are to be a mes- 
senger, and it is a rule of all countries that no 
messenger must ever be harmed. It will look 
strange if you go armed as a warrior.” 

Bevis was surprised that the King did not wish 
him to take his favorite horse and sword, but he 
obeyed. He set forth on a slow palfrey and car- 
ried only a common sword. At length he came 
to Damascus, the city of King Bradmond. 
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King Bradmond was the richest man in the 
world. There was never a castle more splendid 
than his. The walls of both towers and halls 
were plated with gold, and the windows were of 
diamond, and the doors and pillars of brass. 
Around the castle was a dyke, and over the dyke 
was a bridge. Beneath the bridge hung sixty 
bells which all rang merrily every time a man or 
beast went across. A tower of gold stood at the 
end of the bridge, and on the top of this tower 
was a golden eagle with eyes of jewels so bright 
that they cast a light over the whole castle. 

Bevis made his way into the court, dropped on 
one knee before the King, and delivered the letter. 
King Bradmond ordered the clerk! to read the 
letter. When he heard it, he was very glad and 
so were all the people. They wished to have 
revenge upon the enemy who had killed so many 
of their knights in the war. The King held a 
council and ordered that Bevis be seized and 
thrown into a deep dungeon where there were 
two dragons. These dragons ate every man who 
came within their reach. 

All the men rushed upon Bevis to seize and bind 
him. He fought bravely until his sword broke in 

1 The word clerk in olden times meant scholar. Often a clerk was 
the only man in court who could read and write. 
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his hand. At last he was taken. His hands were 
tied behind him so tightly that the blood burst 
from his fingers. Then he was led into the hall 
and fed by one of Bradmond’s knights. 

“Eat with good appetite,” jeered King Brad- 
mond, “for this is the last food you will ever 
taste. Your King was very generous to give you 
into my hands after you had been my most dan- 
gerous enemy in the war.” 

That was the most cruel mockery of all, for 
Bevis was hurt by the treachery and ingratitude 
of the King of Heathenness. When the meal was 
over, his hands were unbound and he was lowered 
into the dungeon by a rope. All the servants 
stood above to watch him meet the dragons bare- 
handed. The dragons crawled forward roaring 
and snorting. Bevis drew back away from them 
until at last he was crowded against the cold, 
slimy wall. Then his foot struck something round 
and hard on the floor. It was an old wooden 
club. With this as his only weapon, he fought 
against the dragons. The horrible battle lasted 
a whole day and night, but in the end Bevis won. 

All those who were watching were astonished 
to see Bevis kill the dragons. He had fought 
so bravely that they left him alive in the dungeon 
and lowered some wheat-bran and water to him 
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every day. But his only meat was the flesh of 
the rats and mice he caught in the dungeon. In 
this way he lived for seven years. 

During this time, another rich king, Inor of 
Morbraunt, had come to the King of Heathen- 
ness to seek the hand of Josian in marriage. 
The King consented to the marriage. As the 
months had gone by and Bevis had not returned, 
Josian had become wild with anxiety. Even 
though her father had told her that Bevis had 
run away and gone back to England, she still 
loved him and did not wish to marry any other 
man. She wept and pleaded, but she was forced 
to marry Inor. The King even gave Inor Bevis’s 
good sword Morglay and his good steed Arundel. 
After the marriage, Inor and Josian set out for 
Morbraunt. 

Now Inor rode his own horse until he came to 
the gates of Morbraunt. Then he thought he 
would like to enter the city in triumph upon the 
beautiful Arundel. As soon as Inor mounted, 
Arundel knew that he was a stranger. The horse 
was lonesome for his master and was very angry 
that anyone else should dare to ride him. Instead 
of going into the city, Arundel dashed off into 
the forest. He twisted and turned through brush 
and briar so that Inor was torn and scratched. 
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At last he gave a mighty leap that threw Inor 
to the ground and broke his back. When Arundel 
was caught, he was chained to the stable by seven 
chains. The grooms blamed him for killing the 
King and would have starved him to death if 
Josian herself had not carried him a little corn 
every day. After the death of Inor, Josian stayed 
in the land as queen, but all power was in the 
hands of Sir Grassy, the steward. 

At the end of seven years, Bevis began to give 
up hope and think that he could never escape 
from the dungeon. One day as he was praying, 
the jailers thought that his voice sounded weak. 

“Ah! he is losing his strength,” they said. 
“Let us go down and kill him. Then we shall 
not have to bother to feed him every day.” 

So they let themselves down into the dungeon 
by a rope and attacked Bevis. The first struck 
at Bevis with his sword, but Bevis slew him with 
a blow of his fist. He was not so weak as they 
thought. Then he took the first jailer’s sword. 
It was not long before he had killed the second 
jailer also. Seizing the rope by which the jailers 
had come down, he easily climbed out of the 
dungeon. 

Although it was not yet dawn, grooms were 
already bustling about the stables. King Brad- 
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mond planned a hunt that day and wanted to 
have the horses saddled early. As Bevis crept 
along the outer wall of the stable, he looked 
through a crack and saw a pile of armor. He 
burst through the door and went in. He was 
ghastly white from his long imprisonment and 
his hair had grown so long that it touched the 
ground. When the grooms caught sight of him, 
they all ran away crying that they had seen a 
ghost. Bevis quickly armed himself and took a 
horse. Then he rode to the drawbridge and or- 
dered the porter to let it down: 

“And be quick about it,” he said, “for Sir 
Bevis has escaped from the dungeon and I must 
catch him.” 

The porter thought that Bevis was really one 
of the king’s knights sent to capture the escaped 
prisoner, and let him out. Bevis spurred his 
horse onward and galloped off into the forest. 
He hunted for the road out of the kingdom, but 
the forest paths were many and winding. He 
rode on and on, but still he did not reach the 
end of the forest. When it was almost night, he 
saw a city in the distance through the trees. 
Coming nearer, he saw that he was back at Damas- 
cus. He had been riding in circles all day. He 
rode away until he was so tired that he could 
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keep awake no longer. Then he alighted and slept 
in a thicket. In the morning early, he arose and 
set out again. ‘This time he found the right way. 

Meanwhile King Bradmond missed his jailers 
and soon discovered that Bevis was gone. He 
ordered all his knights to arm themselves and 
start out to search for Bevis. One of the knights 
had a marvellous horse. He rode far ahead of 
the King and the other knights and soon caught 
up with Bevis. 

Sir Bevis turned and killed this knight with the 
first thrust of his spear. Then he mounted the 
knight’s wonderful horse and fled along. But 
before he had gone far,*he lost his way again. 
King Bradmond and the knights circled around 
him and drove him down to the sea. There poor 
Bevis was trapped. Before him was the great 
ocean; behind him was such a large band of knights 
that he could never fight his way through them. 
In despair, he spurred the horse into the water. 
The noble animal swam on and on day and night 
until he reached the opposite shore. 

When the horse reached the land, he started to 
shake himself dry. Bevis was so weak and tired 
and hungry that he fell to the ground and the 
horse ran off without him. Bevis went on foot, 
begging his living from house to house. Soon he 
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learned from a minstrel that Josian had not long 
ago married Inor of Morbraunt and was now rul- 
ing in that country with Sir Grassy, the steward. 
So he turned his steps toward Morbraunt. On 
the way, he exchanged garments with a pilgrim 
so that no one would recognize him. 

When he had come into the city, he found a 
large company of pilgrims at the castle gate wait- 
ing for dinner. Josian gave food to all who 
needed it, and was especially kind to men from 
distant lands. As it was not yet dinner time, 
Bevis went around to look at the city and the 
outside of the castle. As he was passing under 
a tower, he heard his own name spoken in a well- 
known voice. He looked up and saw Josian at 
the window, praying for his safety, as she had 
prayed every day for seven years. Then he knew 
that she had not forgotten him and still loved him. 

He came back to the gate again just as all the 
other pilgrims were going into the great hall. 
When Josian came into the hall, she noticed that 
he was a new pilgrim, but she did not recognize 
him. She made him sit near her and asked him 
many questions of the countries he had seen. At 
last, she asked him if he had heard anything of 
a knight named Bevis. 

“Do I know Bevis? Indeed, I am his dearest 
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friend. This Bevis once owned a wonderful horse 
named Arundel. He has often wished to know 
what became of this steed and has sent me into 
many lands in search of him. Have you by any 
chance heard of Arundel?” he asked, for he wished 
to know whether Arundel still lived. 

“He is in my stable. Come and see him,” 
replied Josian. She and Bevis went out to the 
stable together. Even then she did not recog- 
nize Bevis because he had changed much in seven 
years. But as soon as the faithful horse heard 
his master’s voice, he broke all the seven chains 
by which he was tied to the stall and came run- 
ning out of the stable door. 

“Oh! now he has escaped and will run wild 
through the streets of the town,” cried Josian. 
“Then when men catch him, they will kill him.” 

Bevis laughed and jumped to the horse’s back. 
Arundel quieted down at once under his master’s 
touch. Then Josian knew that the pilgrim was 
Bevis, for Arundel would let no other man ride him. 

“Ah! Bevis, now that I have found you, pray 
do not ride away from me,” she cried in fear, as 
Arundel galloped around. “Take me with you.” 

“Of course I’ll take you with me,” said Bevis, 
“but I can not go now anyway. I must have 
some armor first.” 
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“And we can not go away openly,” whispered 
Josian in great terror. “Sir Grassy, the steward, 
is a wicked and powerful man. He will arouse 
the people so that they will never let their Queen 
go. He wishes to rule the land and have all power 
himself. /He has frightened me so that I do not 
dare to do anything. Everything is in his hands. 
He will never let me marry you, for he fears a 
new king who might take his power from him, 
and he will never let me leave the land for fear 
some other noble may be chosen king. We must 
steal away secretly. To-night at supper I will 
put a sleeping powder in his drink.” 

So that night she gave Sir Grassy a sleeping 
powder. Then when he was sleeping soundly, 
she took his keys and went to the treasury. There 
she chose the best armor she could find and the 
sword, Morglay, which had been lying idle since © 
King Inor’s death. Bevis armed himself quickly 
and rode forth with Josian on the back of the 
noble Arundel. 

They rode all that night and all the next day 
without being caught by anyone from Morbraunt. 
The next night they spent in a cave in the woods. 
They had not gone far the following morning when 
they met a giant, the largest and most terrible 
ever seen. He was thirty feet tall and had bristles 
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like a pig. His brows were a foot apart and his 
eyes were as big and hollow as saucers. His mouth 
was wide and his lips were thick and hung apart. 
He carried a young oak for a staff. Bevis asked 
the horrid monster to give his name and his 
business. 

“My name is Ascapard,” said the giant. “Sir 
Grassy sent me to kill you and bring the Queen 
home again.” 

Then the giant attacked Bevis and there was 
a great battle. Sir Bevis was so quick to dodge 
that the giant could never even touch him, but 
he struck the giant many times and covered him 
with wounds from head to foot. At last, when the 
giant was weak from loss of blood, he lay down 
and begged for mercy. Josian also asked Bevis 
to spare the giant’s life. 

“This most terrible monster has given himself 
into your hands,” said she. “If you spare his 
life and make him your page, he may be very 
useful to you later on.” 

So Bevis spared Ascapard’s life and took him 
along on the flight. .The giant was very grateful 
to Bevis and tried to help him in every way he 
could. Soon they~reached the sea and found +a 
merchant ship ready to sail for Cologne. Bevis 
and his companions wished to take passage, but 
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the ship was already full of knights who would 
not let them come aboard. 

“We have none too much room for ourselves,” 
they said, ‘“‘and besides, that giant is so ugly that 
it would make us sick to have to look at him for 
more than two minutes.” 

When Ascapard heard what the knights were 
saying about him, he was very angry. He waded 
out to the ship and threw them all overboard. 
Then he returned to shore, picked up Arundel 
with Bevis and Josian on his back, tucked all 
three under one arm, and carried them out to the 
boat. They all set sail and in a few days landed 
at Cologne. 

First of all, Bevis wished to borrow some knights 
from the Bishop of Cologne and go to win back 
Hampton from his wicked mother and his step- 
father so that he and Josian might have a home of 
their own. The Bishop of Cologne welcomed him 
and was very kind to him, but he would not offer 
to lend him any knights. 

“Alas!” he said, “this land has sore need of 
all its knights, for here lives the most terrible 
dragon in the world. It is one of the twin ser- 
pents of Calabria. The pair completely destroyed 
that unfortunate country. At last, they were 
driven forth by the prayers of a holy man. One 
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flew to Rome and was turned to stone by a great 
magician. The other came here and has been 
harming us ever since. No knight can even 
scratch him, but he has killed hundreds of them by 
the poison that he spouts out. I fear that if I 
should send any knights out of the land, this dragon 
would become even bolder than he already is.” 

Now as Sir Bevis had conquered many horrible 
creatures, the wild boar in the Great Forest, the 
two dragons in the dungeon, and the giant Asca- 
pard, he thought that this dragon of Cologne could 
not really be so bad as the bishop had said. But 
one day as he was going toward the forest with 
Ascapard to hunt deer, he heard deep groans 
from a thicket by the roadside. There he found 
a poor knight all swollen and purple. 

“Oh!” cried Bevis, “how did you come by such 
sores? What has hurt you? How can!I help you?”’ 

“‘Alas!”’ gasped the knight, “‘I have been touched 
by the dragon’s poison. No one can help me. It 
takes years to cure the pain caused by one drop 
of the poison.” 

“T will go at once and conquer the dragon,” 
said Bevis boldly. | | 

“And I, too. When that dragon catches sight 
of me, he will fall dead with fear,” cried Asca- 
pard, wagging his huge head. 
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So Bevis and Ascapard went on into the forest. 
They had not gone far when they heard such a 
noise as had never met their ears before, a howl- 
ing and a roaring and a hissing. No sooner had 
Ascapard heard this noise than he trembled with 
fear and ran away. Bevis kept on. He soon came 
to a little clearing at one end of which was a small 
pool of water glistening with strange violet lights. 
In the middle of the clearing, a slimy, scaly dragon 
was coiling and uncoiling itself and lashing about 
in a fury. 

Bevis rushed forward and struck the dragon 
with his good sword, Morglay. The sword slid 
off the dragon’s scales without making a scratch. 
Then the dragon gave a hideous yell and struck 
Bevis to the ground with its tail, breaking one 
of the knight’s ribs. He arose and smote the 
dragon again and again, but with no effect. The 
dragon kept wounding Bevis with its terrible tail. 
As Bevis backed farther and farther away to avoid 
the poisonous breath of the dragon, he reached 
the edge of the pool and fell over into the water. 
At once, all his wounds were healed and he felt 
as fresh and strong as if he had just awaked from 
a night’s sleep. Then he knew that the pool was 
a magic one. | 

He climbed out and attacked the dragon with 
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renewed strength, but the dragon spouted a gal- 
lon of poison on him and he fell senseless to the 
ground. The dragon kept on lashing him with its 
tail until it whipped him into the magic pool. 
In a moment, Bevis became well again. When 
he came out of the pool, he struck the dragon 
with as much strength as he had had in the be- 
ginning of the fight. But the dragon was now 
tired and started to crawl away. Bevis followed 
and sliced off five feet of the wicked tail that had 
given him such painful bruises. After that, he 
had little trouble in cutting off the dragon’s head. 

He put the head on the point of Morglay and 
went back to Cologne in triumph. All the people 
hailed him as the savior of their country. The 
good Bishop promised him all the knights he 
needed to help him win back Hampton. So 
Bevis left Josian in the care of Ascapard and, 
taking a hundred of the bravest knights in the 
land, set sail for Hampton. 

As soon as he landed, he sent a challenge to 
Sir Murdour, his step-father, ordering him to give 
up Hampton to its rightful heir. But Sir Mur- 
dour would not give up his riches without a fight. 
Moreover, Bevis’s mother urged him on to battle, 
for she feared and hated her son. So Sir Murdour 
had a great army of knights sent from Germany. 
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Meanwhile, Sir Bevis found many brave knights 
to help him among the old friends of his father, 
knights who had always hated the wicked Countess 
and her second husband. 

There was a great battle. Sir Murdour rode a 
white horse and could be easily seen from any 
part of the field, but as he always kept in the 
midst of his army, he was not easy to catch. 
Many knights.were slain before Bevis finally sin- 
gled him out of the mass and killed him. As soon 
as their leader was gone, the German knights 
began to flee. The wicked Countess was watch- 
ing the battle from the castle tower. When she 
saw that her husband was slain and the battle 
was lost, she jumped from the tower and was 
killed. Thus Bevis gained his land. 

After the victory, all the people came to Bevis 
in great joy and hailed him as their lord. As soon 
as he could, he sent a messenger to Cologne to 
bring Josian and Ascapard. Then Josian and 
Bevis were married amid the rejoicing of all the 
land and ruled happily over Hampton the rest of 
their lives. 


The Prince in Exile 


Ws the Normans conquered England, they 


brought minstrels and stories of their own 
from France and southern Italy. The tale of “The 
Prince in Exile” came from Italy and was a great 
favorite in England as well as in Italy and France. 
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AND A SHELTER FOR 


THE PRINCE IN EXILE 


HERE was oncea King of Naples who was a 

Gl very obstinate and self-willed man. He 

always had to have his own way. When 

three of the noblest lords in the kingdom once even 

dared to disagree with him, he seized them and 

sentenced them to life imprisonment in a deep 
dungeon under the castle. 

In the course of time, a little son was born to 
this King and his good Queen. They called him 
Roswal. As he grew up and began to play around 
the castle and courtyard, his games were dis- 
turbed by awful moans and cries which seemed 
to come from beneath the castle. He asked a 
servant what the noise was, and the servant 
told him of three men in the dungeon who would 
have to stay there all their lives. After that the 
boy could not be happy playing in the fresh air 
and sunshine, for he was always thinking of the 
poor men in the dark, damp dungeon below. He 
made up his mind to set them free. 

Now the King wore all the keys of the castle 
on a chain around his waist, and at night he kept 


them under his pillow. Roswal knew the key to 
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the dungeon, for it was larger and heavier than the 
others and was all mottled with rust and mold. 
One night when the King was sleeping soundly, 

Roswal crept into his rom very softly and teok 
the keys from under the pillow. Then he went 
down to the dungeon and set free the three pris- 
oners. They fled forth into the night so as to be 
far from the castle by morning. Reoswal quietly 
put the keys back and returned to his own rom 
without being noticed by anyone. 

The next day when the guard took the daily 
meal of black bread and water to the dungeoa, 
he found the prisoners gone and reported the 
matter to the King. The King was mad with 


“Tf ever I find the one who set them free, I 
shall have him punished severely, perhaps with 
death, Lee ee ee eee 
he swore. 

Roswal was standing by, and when * heard 
those words, he was very frightened. He 
thought his father suspected him, especially as the 
old King was looking at him with eyes black with 


anger. 

“Father, I did it,” he faltered and fell at the 
King’s feet begging for mercy. 

The King was very much surprised. He really 
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had had no suspicion of his son and would never 
have discovered who had set the prisoners free if 
the frightened boy had not blurted out the truth. 
He began to repent of his severe promises. The 
boy was too young and fair to have to die. Then 
the Queen, too, fell at his feet weeping bitterly 
and begging him to pardon their child. 

“No,” he slowly shook his head, “I cannot 
pardon him, for I have sworn to punish him. 
But [I will not condemn him to death. I will 
send him into exile to the far-away land of Bealm. 
He will not be dead in body, but he will be forever 
dead to his native land.” 

Then he wrote a letter to the King of Bealm 
entrusting Roswal to his care and gave it to Ros-~ 
wal together with enough gold and jewels to sup- 
port him a year. As Roswal was setting out, the 
King sent the steward with him to care for him 
on the way. This steward was a surly, morose 
youth. An exile away from the gay court life of 
Naples was little hi liking. All along the way, 
he amused himself by devising tricks with which 
to tease the poor, sad, little prince. At last he 
thought of a fine plan. Why could he not get 
rid of Roswal, take the letter, money, and jewels, 
and pass himself off at the court of Bealm as the 
true Prince of Naples? 


% 
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By this time they had reached the borders of 
Bealm. Prince Roswal was hot and faint from 
the long travel. So when they came to a river, 
they alighted from their horses and went to drink. 
As Roswal leaned over the river bank, the wicked 
steward came up behind him, seized him by the 
legs, and held him over the water. He threatened 
to throw the boy in unless he would give up the 
letter and money and jewels and would promise 
never to tell anyone that he was the Prince of 
Naples. 

There was no way of escape. As Roswal swung 
dizzily by his heels, he could catch glimpses of the 
greenish torrent rushing by below. He promised. 


» The steward laid him on the bank, stripped his 
~ belongings from him, and rode swiftly away before 
Roswal could really see what direction he had 
taken. 

Weary and heartsick, Roswal went on slowly 
through the forest. As night came on, he drew 
near to a little village. Hetoppei at a cottage 
to beg food and shelter for the night. A kindly 
old woman answered his knock. When she saw 
his handsome face, pale with hunger and weari- 
ness, she took him in and gave him supper. Then 
she asked him his name and country. 

“T come from a far country and my name is 
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Dissawar,” he replied. He could not tell his own 
name, for he had given his promise to the wicked 
steward never to let anyone know that he was 
Roswal, the true Prince of Naples. 

The good old woman was at once struck by this 
Dissawar’s resemblance to her own son. She de- 
cided to keep him as a companion for her son and 
let the two boys go to school together. Now 
Roswal had been taught in all branches of knowl- 
edge by the best teachers in Naples. So it was 
soon discovered that he knew more than anyone 
in the village, more even than the schoolmaster 
himself. The fame of his knowledge and beauty 
soon spread throughout the kingdom of Bealm. 


The high steward of the court of Bealm heard of ~ 


him and took him to court as a page. 

The King of Bealm had a beautiful dangnie 
named Lillian. As soon as she saw the new page, 
she made him her cupbearer. Now when Roswal 
first saw the fair princess, he knew that he loved 
her with all his hee ct. She, too, became more 
and more fond of her handsome cupbearer. 

The wicked steward was also at the court of 
Bealm, playing the part of the Prince of Naples. 
Owing to the letter and the treasure, the King of 
Bealm never for a moment suspected that he was 
not the real prince. The wicked steward was 


~ 
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rather startled when he recognized Roswal in the 
person of Dissawar, the cupbearer, but he knew 
that Roswal would not break his sacred promise. 
He himself had tried to win the heart of Princess 
Lillian, but had failed. Still, he had won the 
consent of her father, who was eager to see his 
daughter married to a rich prince. Already the 
King of Bealm had sent ambassadors to Naples 
to announce the coming marriage to the old King 
and had sent out a summons for a grand tourna- 
ment of three days for celebration. 

While all the court was filled with gaiety over 
the coming festivities, Roswal and Lillian alone 
were not happy. Lillian knew that her cupbearer 
must be a noble in disguise, for no common man 
ever had such beauty or courtesy. She begged 
and begged him to tell her the secret of his birth, - 
but he could not break his promise to the wicked 
steward. Then she asked him to enter the tour- 
nament and fight for her. This he could not do 
either, for he could not obtain armor and enter 
the lists without the knowledge of the pretended 
prince. So he told Lillian that he could not fight 
for her because he had never learned anything of 
knightly prowess. He was bitter and angry, for 
there seemed nothing he could do to keep the false 
prince from marrying Lillian. 
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The next morning early he rode into the forest 
with his hounds to hunt, for he did not want to 
be present at the triumph of his rival. But even 
the excitement of the chase could not take his mind 
from his troubles. As he sat grieving, an old 
gray-bearded man approached leading a white 
war horse on whose back was a white suit of 
armor. 

“Here, Sir Prince,” he said, ‘‘mount this horse, 
put on this armor, and ride to the tournament. 
When you return, you will find me here. I will 
take your horse and hounds and will hunt to-day 
and give you the game I take.” 

Silent with wonder, Roswal obeyed, bowed to his 
unknown friend, and spurred the horse on toward 
the tournament. He rushed through the barriers 
and overturned all who came against him without 
once breaking his spear. He began to charge the 
false prince at full speed, but seeing him motion- 
less with fear and astonishment, checked his horse, 
bowed to the assembly, and galloped back into 
the forest. 

“By my faith,’ quoth the King of Bealm, “I 
would give an earldom to know that knight in 
white.” 

He sent his courtiers into the forest to search 
for the unknown knight, but though they searched 
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far and wide, the only person they met was the 
cupbearer returning home unarmed and laden 
with venison. 

When Princess Lillian saw him return, she was 
angry, for she thought that he had been amusing 
himself all day with the pleasures of the chase 
while her happiness was at stake. She told him 
of the bravery of the unknown knight in white, 
and of the cowardice of the false prince. She bade 
him go with her to the tournament the next day. 
He bowed, but made no promise. He wanted to 
find out whether the forest held any more kindly 
old gentlemen who would furnish him with the 
best of horses and armor and would hunt for him 
during the day. He knew that his strange friend 
was no spirit of the woods, but a fine substan- 
tial old knight of flesh and blood, who was a very 
good hunter. 

So the next morning he again set out with his 
horse and hounds. This time he was met by an- 
other old man leading a gray war steed which bore 
a gray armor. Again he armed himself and set 
forth for the lists! The false prince, who was 
rejoicing that the white knight had not come 
back, rushed forward to meet the new knight in 
gray. He was soon knocked from his horse 


1 Lists was the name for the field enclosed for a tournament. 
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and lay senseless on the ground among a number 
of other knights who had all been unhorsed by 
the gray knight. Then the knight in gray vapz- 
ished as suddenly as the knight in white had 
done. 

Now Lillian thought that the gray knight looked 
very much like her beloved cupbearer. He was of 
the same height and weight and had the same 
quick, sure movements. Yet later she saw Roswal 
coming from the forest with such a heavy load 
of venison as only the best of hunters could have 
got in one day. So she thought that he surely 
could not have been the gray knight. 

On the third day when Roswal went to the for- 
est, a third old man supplied him with a bay horse, 
a red shield, green armor and a golden helmet. 
When he reached the tournament, he found the 
false prince all recovered from his fall of the day 
before. Roswal charged him again and threw him 
to the ground with so much force that two of his 
ribs were broken. Then he rode up to the royal 
pavilion,! tossed a gold ring in Lillian’s lap, and 
sped back into the forest. He found all three of 
the old men waiting for him. 

“We are the three men whom you freed from 
your father’s dungeon,” said one. “It was on our 


1A pavilion is a large open tent raised on posts. 
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account that you were sent into exile and we want 
to do everything in our power to help you.” 

“T fear that there is nothing more you can do 
for me,” answered Roswal sadly. “Even to-mor- 
row is the marriage of Princess Lillian to my 
enemy, the false prince. Ah! if only I were not 
bound by promise not to tell who I really am. 
For the King of Bealm would never wish his 
daughter to marry a steward, and a thieving, 
treacherous one at that.” 

“Trouble yourself no more,’ said his three 
friends. “The Princess Lillian will never marry 
the false prince and you need worry no more 
about your promise. Just go home and rest in 
peace and see what the morrow brings forth.” 

Much puzzled, Roswal took the load of venison 
they gave him and went back to the palace. 
Although the false prince had been hurt by his 
fall in the tournament, his wounds were not bad 
enough to postpone the wedding. Lillian cried 
and protested that she could not marry such a 
coward as he, but it was of no use. The stubborn 
old King was determined that his daughter should 
marry the Prince of Naples next day without fail. 
To Lillian’s great surprise, Roswal showed no 
worry or concern at all at this state of affairs. 

The following day when all were seated at the 
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wedding feast, three strange old men entered. 
They went up to the table and saluted the King 
and Lillian, but paid no attention to the false 
prince who was seated by her side. 

“We are men of Naples,” they said, “and have 
come to compliment the Princess upon her mar- 
riage to our Prince.” 

“Tf you are men of Naples,” said the King of 
Bealm, “it seems to me that you pay scant cour- 
tesy to your Prince, who is sitting right here at 
table.” 

The three old men looked long and carefully at 
every face at the table. When they reached the 
false prince, they looked at him even longer and 
more carefully than at the others. Then they 
turned to the King. 

“We do not see our Prince here,” they said. 

Just then the cupbearer entered the hall with 
a goblet of wine. As soon as the three old men 
saw him, they ran and knelt down before him 
and hailed him as their Prince. The King of 
Bealm was astounded and asked what it all meant. 
Then they told how Dissawar, the cupbearer, 
was Roswal, the real Prince of Naples, and dis- 
closed the treachery of the wicked steward who 
would make himself prince. The steward was 
taken out and hanged, and Roswal was married 
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to Lillian. There followed a splendid feast of 
twenty days during which Roswal gave rich gifts 
to the good old woman: who had first sheltered 
him in Bealm and to her son and the village 
schoolmaster and to all who had been good to 
him during his exile. 


Emarie 


HE story of Emarie is another of the tales 
yf brought to England by the French minstrels. 
The adventures of the gentle princess were enjoyed 
by many generations of English and Norman people. 
As this story also contains references to Saracens, 
it must have been written after the first Crusade. 
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“FAIR LADY, WHAT IS YOUR NAME?” HE ASKED. 


EMARIE 


HERE was once a little princess named 
@ Emarie. She was the daughter of a great 
emperor. As Emarie’s mother was dead, 
Emarie was sent to a good woman named Albro 
to be taught all the things a little princess should 
know. From Albro she learned to sew a fine seam 
and to be courteous to all, old and young and rich 
and poor. Thus she grew up to be one of the fair- 
est and best maidens in all the world. Then her 
father, the Emperor, wished to have his daughter 
with him again, and sent for her to come to his 
palace. Emarie was very glad to go home, and 
thought that she could live happily forever with 
her father in the beautiful palace. 

But the Emperor was a wicked man. He was 
self-willed and ill-tempered and thought only of 
his own pleasure all day long. One day in a fit 
of rage, he ordered Emarie to be put to sea in a 
little boat, with no food or water. Emarie was 
very much frightened, as well she might be. The 
waves tossed the boat night and day. Every hour 
she became hungrier and thirstier. She was on 


the sea for seven days. At last, when she was 
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nearly dead from want of food and drink, the 
boat drifted into a little bay in the land of Galys. 
Sir Kadore, the high steward of the kingdom, 
happened to be walking along the shore with two 
of his friends, as he often did of an evening. He 
saw the little boat floating out in the bay and 
rowed out to tow it to land. He found in the 
strange boat a fair maiden lying faint with hunger 
and thirst. He brought her ashore and carried 
her to his palace. There he gave her all she 
wanted to eat and drink until the color came back 
to her pale cheeks and she felt well once more. 
After that she lived on and on at the palace of 
good Sir Kadore and taught the ladies of the land 
to sew fine seams and to be courteous to old and 


young and rich-and poor. 


One day Sir Kadore gave a great feast for all 


the lords in the land. Even the King himsel 


f 


was there. Emarie served among the other ladies- 
in-waiting and seemed the fairest maiden alive. 
The King notice her at once and thought her the 
loveliest maiden he had ever seen. After the feast 


he asked Sir Kadore about her. 


“Her name is Emarie,” 


answered Sir Kadore, 


“and I understand that she is the daughter of an 
earl of a foreign land. Certainly she is the fairest 


and wisest woman in the world.” 
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“T am going to marry this fair maid and make 
her my queen,” said the King at once. 

Then the King brought his mother to see the 
beautiful maiden whom he loved. Emarie came 
forth lily-fair, clothed in rich robes of gold and 
blue. 

The old Queen looked at her and said, “My 
son, if you wish my blessing, never marry this 
maid. She is too beautiful to be a human being. 
She must be a fairy.” 

“T love the maiden and am going to marry her 
no matter what you say,’ answered the King 
firmly, and the old Queen went off in rage. 

So the King and Emarie were married, and for 
a time lived in great happiness. Then the King of 
France was attacked by the Saracens and called 
the King of Galys and many other great lords to 
his aid. The King of Galys gathered-together all 
the brave men of his kingdom and went to France. 
He left Emarie in the care of the faithful Sir 
Kadore. 

While the King was gone, a son was born, the 
fairest child the world had ever seen. Emarie 
called him Segramour. At once Sir Kadore wrote 
a letter to the King telling him of the new baby. 
This letter he gave to the fastest messenger in 
the kingdom. On the way the messenger stopped 
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at the palace of the King’s mother to tell her the 
news. Now the wicked old Queen had never liked 
Emarie and had always been jealous of her beauty. 
So she gave the messenger much wine and rich 
food to make him sleep soundly. Then in the 
night she crept into his chamber, stole the letter, 
and burned it up. She wrote another letter to 
put in its place. In this letter she said that the 
new baby was not human, but a goblin-child, 
black as pitch and shaped like a dragon. 

The messenger went on his way next morning 
and delivered the false letter to the King. When 
the King read the horrible news in the false letter, 
he was sorrow-stricken and wept. He wrote 
Emarie a kind note to comfort her as best he 
could and ordered Sir Kadore to care for her well 
until he should return from France. 

On the way home the messenger again passed the 
night at the wicked old Queen’s palace and again 
she stole the true letter and wrote a false one. 
She signed this note with the King’s name and 
addressed it to Sir Kadore. It ordered him to 
put Emarie and her baby to sea in a little boat 
with no food or water. The messenger did not 
suspect any treachery and took the false note to 
Sir Kadore. When Sir Kadore read the com- 
mand, he wept bitterly, for he was very fond of 
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the lovely Emarie. Soon Emarie heard him 
weeping in the hall and called him to her. 

“Friend, what is the matter?” said she. “Keep 
nothing from me. If anything is amiss, tell me 
and I may be able to help you.” 

“Here is a letter my lord has sent,” replied 
Sir Kadore, “and this is what makes me sad.” 

Emarie took the letter and read the command 
that she and her baby go upon the sea. 

““Weep no more,” she said to Sir Kadore, “and 
waste no time in pity for me, but hasten to do 
my lord’s bidding. He must be ashamed of hav- 
ing wed me, and I wish to shame him no longer.”’ 

There was much weeping and sorrow through- 
out the land when the time came for Emarie to 
go to sea, for everyone loved her. She walked 
down to the shore, carrying the baby in her arms. 
She climbed into the little skiff and men pushed 
it off into the ocean. All day the boat was tossed 
about by the waves and wind. At night the baby 
cried with fear, but Emarie sang him to sleep just 
as calmly as if they had been on dry land. For a 
full week they were on the water. Then the wind 
drove them to Rome. 

There was a merchant in that city, a man rich 
in gold. His name was Jurdan. Each day he 

liked to walk along the seashore. One day he 
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found a boat on the beach and in it was a fair 
lady with a little baby. 

“Fair lady, what is your name?” he asked. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘““my name is Emarie.” 

Then the good merchant took up Emarie and 
her baby and brought them to his home. His 
wife welcomed Emarie and brought her meat and 
drink and all that she needed to make her com- 
fortable. Emarie stayed on at the house of Jurdan. 
She was so sweet and courteous and helpful that 
everyone in the house loved her and wished her 
to live there always. As little Segramour grew 
older, she taught him all the things that a prince 
should know. When he was seven years old, he 
was a big boy, both brave and clever. He rode 
well in the field and served well in the hall, and 
was always courteous to old and young and rich 
and poor. All men loved him dearly. 

Meanwhile, the Saracens had been driven from 
France, and the King of Galys turned homeward. 
Knights and barons of high degree rode by his 
side and many merry men came riding behind. 
As soon as Sir Kadore heard of the approach of 
this procession, he hastened to meet his King. He 
told the King of many happenings in his castles, 
towers, and broad lands, but he said no word of 
Emarie. 
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At last the King said, “Why haven’t you told 
me first of all of my lady, Emarie, whom I love 
most of all things?” 

Then Sir Kadore was sick at heart and said 
angrily, “Why do you speak so? Have you gone 
mad? See, here is the letter which you yourself 
sent me, and I have done your bidding.” 

When the King saw the false letter he grew 
pale, and cried, “Sir Kadore, I tell you this letter 
never came from me. Oh, alas, that I was ever 
born!” y 

And he wept and wept until he fell from his 
horse in a faint. As soon as he recovered, he sent 
for the messenger who had brought the note and 
asked him which way he had come. 

“Sir, | came by your mother’s palace,” replied 
the messenger, “and on each journey I passed the 
night there.” 

Then the King knew that the wicked old Queen 
was guilty. At once he wished to have her burned 
at the stake, but his lords begged him to have 
mercy on her because she was his mother and was 
very, very old. They asked him to send her into 
exile instead of burning her. So he took her 
palace and lands away from her and sent her into 
a far, far country. 

After that the King lived on alone for seven 


’ 
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years. His heart was ever heavy with sorrow. 
Whenever he saw a fair lady pass, he thought of 
his lost Queen, and whenever he heard the cries 
of children playing in the street, he thought of 
his own little son whom he had never seen. At 
last, when he was almost mad with grief, he de- 
cided to take a trip to Rome, because he thought 
that travelling might take his mind from his 
sorrows. He fitted up a ship and set sail, taking 
Sir Kadore and many knights with him. The 
wind took them quickly over the salt foam. When 
they reached Rome, they took shelter at the house 
of Jurdan. 

- When Emarie heard that the King was there, 
she called her little boy to her room and said to 
him, “My dear son, do me a little favor and you 
will always have my blessing. To-morrow you will 
serve in the hall before this noble King. Be so 
courteous that no man can find fault with you in © 
anything. When the King has been served with 
food, kneel down and take his hand in yours. 
Then serve him with his wine, and whatever he 
says to you, come and tell me quickly.” 

The next day the boy went forth into the hall 
among the great lords. He served them so well, 
and with such’grace and courtesy, that they all 
praised him and spoke to him gently. 
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At last the King said to him, ‘‘Little boy, what 
is your name?” 

“Sir, my name is Segramour,” he answered. 

Then the King was sad, for his own lost son 
had been named Segramour. He looked long at 
little Segramour, and the longer he looked the 
more he loved him. 

After the meal, when the boy knelt down and 
served the King his wine, the King said to Jurdan, 
“Sir, please give me this little boy and I will 
make him lord of town and tower, hall and bower, 
for I love him dearly.” 

Then Segramour ran to his mother and told her 
what the King had said. 

“Soon, when he is about to go to his room,” 
said she, “take his hand and bid him come to 
speak with Emarie, for I am his wife and you are 
his son.” 

The boy went again to the hall. The lords 
were rising from the table and making ready to 
go to their rooms. Segramour took the King by 
the hand and said, “Sir, pray come with me, for 
I am your son and my mother, Emarie, wishes 
to speak with you.” 

The King could scarcely believe his ears. Dumb 
with astonishment, he followed the boy along a 
winding passage. Suddenly he saw Emarie stand- 
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ing in the doorway of a room. With a cry of joy, 
he rushed forward. Then Sir Kadore and the 
other lords of Galys sent up a shout that shook 
the walls, for their Queen who had been lost was 


found again. 


King Orpheo and the Fairies 


FTER a story had been told hundreds of years 
A and had passed through the lips of scores of 
minstrels, 1t usually became very different from what it 
had been in the beginning. This story of King Orpheo 
shows the old Greek myth of Orpheus and Eurydice 
changed into an English fairy tale by the telling of 
English bards. 


IN SPITE OF HIS RAGGED CLOTHING AND 


SHE RECOGNIZED HIM 


LONG HAIR AND BEARD. 


KING ORPHEO AND THE FAIRIES 


E7QN the great city of Cressens once lived 
Z| Orpheo, a rich king and a great lord. He 
was a brave and good man and ruled wisely 
over his people. Now King Orpheo loved his harp 
above any other thing, and could play better than 
any man in all the world. Indeed, when men 
heard him play they thought they were in Para- 
dise, so sweet was the music his fingers drew forth. 
King Orpheo had a noble queen, Erodys, the 
fairest woman in the kingdom. She was as sweet 
and good as she was beautiful. One morning in 
Maytime, when the fields were full of flowers and 
the blossoms were springing on the boughs, Queen 
Erodys went to her orchard with two of her 
maidens to see the flowers and hear the singing 
of the birds. They all sat down on the grass 
under a grafted tree, and before long the Queen 
fell asleep. The maidens did not dare to awake 
her, but played and made merry beside her and 
let her sleep until afternoon. 
As soon as she awoke, she began to scream and 
tear her rich robes and scratch herself with her 


nails. The maidens were afraid to stay. They 
129 
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ran to the palace and told knights and squires 
that their Queen had gone mad. Then a large 
band of knights and ladies, too, went out to 
the orchard to see what they could do for her. 
Some knights took her in their arms and carried 
her to her bed. There they held her fast, but 
still she shrieked and cried as though she were 
out of her mind. 

When King Orpheo heard of the sad plight of 
his Queen, he was very sorrowful. He went to 
her chamber and said to her, ‘“‘ Love, how is it 
that you who were once so still now scream and 
tear yourself with your nails, that your rosy 
cheeks have become dull as lead, and your eyes 
wild? Pray tell me what has happened? Can 
nothing help you?” 

Then the Queen began to weep and replied, 
“Sir, ever have you loved me and I have loved 
you with all my heart. Now we must part. 
Comfort yourself as best you can, for I must go.” 

“Alas!” said the King, “tell me where you 
must go. Wherever you go, I will go with you.” 

“That can never be,” she said. “I will tell 
you how it is. This morning as I lay sleeping in 
the orchard, two knights in rich armor came to 
me and bade me go without delay to speak with 
their king. I answered boldly that I would not go. 
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Then they went away. Soon there came a gay 
king with a thousand knights and fifty ladies, all 
clothed in white and mounted on white horses. 
Never since I was born had I seen so fair a com- 
pany. The king had on his head a crown, not 
of gold or silver, but carved all of one precious 
stone. It shone as bright as the sun. The king 
came up to me and, whether I wished it or not, 
made me ride on a white palfrey by his side. He 
brought me to his palace. Then he showed me 
castles, towers, meadows, rivers, fields, forests, 
and flowers, and they were all his, every one. 

“After I had seen all, he brought me back to 
our own orchard and said to me, ‘See that you 
are here to meet me to-morrow at this time under 
this grafted tree. If you make delay, you will 
be taken, wherever you are. Even though you 
should be torn to pieces, it would not help you 
any. You would be carried away just the same.’”’ 

“Alas!” cried King Orpheo when he had heard 
this tale, “I should rather lose my life than lose 
my own dear Queen.” 

He was in despair. He called together a council 
of the wisest men in the kingdom to advise him 
what to do, but no one could give him any help. 
The next day when the time came, King Orpheo 
armed himself, took two hundred stout knights 
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in the strongest of armor, and went with Queen 
Erodys to the orchard. There the knights watched 
on every side, ready to bring death to anyone 
who should try to take the Queen from them. 
Then, as she was sitting in their midst, suddenly 
she vanished. One minute she was there, and the 
next she was not. No one could tell where she 
had gone. 

Then there was great weeping and wailing in 
Cressens. King Orpheo went to his room, fell 
down on the floor, and wept and wept. No one 
could comfort him. As soon as he could control 
his grief, he sent for all the earls and barons of 
his kingdom. 

When they had all gathered together, he said, 
“Lords, since I have lost my Queen, the fairest 
and best woman in all the world, I never want 
to see another woman. So I am going to the wil- 
derness to live forevermore. I appoint the steward 
of my hall to care for my kingdom during my life. 
When you know that I am dead, call an assembly 
and choose a new king. Now farewell. Do your 
best in all things.” 

There was great sorrow in the hall. All the 
mighty earls and barons knelt and begged him 
to stay with them, but he would not listen to 
their pleading and left his kingdom. He took: 
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nothing with him but his harp and went barefoot 
from the city gate. He let no man go with him. 
Yes, he who had been king and worn the crown 
went out of the city as poor as any beggar, and wan- 
dered in the wilderness through forest and heath. 
Some nights he lay on hard wood and some on 
herbs and grass. He who had once had all man- 
ner of dainty things to eat, now had to scratch 
and dig for his living. In the summer he could 
eat buds and berries, but in the winter he could 
find only dry roots and hoar frost. Ten years and 
more he suffered in the wilderness. He became 
thin and gaunt, and his black hair and beard 
grew so long that they hung below his girdle. 
Always during these ten years he could find 
comfort in the music of his harp. Sometimes, on 
a clear and starry night, he would lie under a 
tree and play all night long. The sweet tones 
ringing out through the forest glades would draw 
all the woodland creatures. The animals would 
crawl out of their dens and gather around him. 
Even the fiercest would be stilled by the magic 
of his music. The birds of the forest would light 
on the trees above his head. Then, when the 
harping ceased, they would all go away one by one. 
Often in the hot summer time he would see the 
King of the Fairies and his band out hunting. 
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There was always much sounding of horns and 
baying of hounds, but King Orpheo never saw 
them really take any game. Always they would 
disappear as suddenly as they had appeared, and 
Orpheo could never find out where they went. 
Again, he would see a great host of armed knights 
ride by him, or knights and ladies come slowly 
along with minstrels by their sides. Always they 
wore white. 

One day he met a company of fair ladies with 
no man among them. Each was clad in white 
and bore a snow-white falcon! on her hand. They 
rode down to the river where the pheasant, heron, 
and cormorant dwelt and let loose their falcons. 
The falcons swooped upon the other birds. King 
Orpheo drew near to watch the hunt. As he did 
so, he recognized Erodys, his own Queen, among 
the ladies. She saw him and recognized him, too, 
in spite of his ragged clothing and long black hair 
and beard. She spoke to him. He could see her 
lips move, but could not hear a sound. Then 
he tried to call to her, but he could not make her 
hear him, for she was under the spell of the fairies. 
They both wept bitterly because, in their first 
meeting for ten years, they could not hear each 
other speak a word. 


1 A falcon is a kind of hawk used to sight the game in hunting. 
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Soon the ladies started to ride away, and Erodys 
had to go with them. Orpheo took his harp and 
ran after them as fast as he could. He made up 
his mind to find out where they went. He was 
not afraid of anything that might happen, for life 
was worth little to him without his Queen. The 
ladies went slowly along until they came to a 
huge rock. Instantly the rock opened up so that 
they could go in. Orpheo hurried forward and 
just got through before the rock closed again. 

He found himself in a country as bright as day. 
Here there were no rocky hills and wild dales as 
in the wilderness, but fair meadows, close-clipped 
lawns, beautiful gardens, and a city of proud 
palaces. In the midst of the land was a castle 
with walls shining like crystal and towers set with 
large pearls. There were pillars of precious stones 
and passages of gold and silver. No man could 
begin to tell of the riches that were there. The 
ladies alighted at the castle and went in. King 
Orpheo followed after as fast as he could and 
knocked at the heavy gate. The porter came and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“T am a travelling minstrel,” answered Orpheo, 
“and I come to make you merry with my music.” 

Then the porter undid the gate and let him in. 
Orpheo looked all about him. At the foot of the 
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wall, he saw some ladies sitting, and among them 
was Erodys under a grafted tree. He could not 
stop there long, for the porter led him on into 
the hall. There the King of the Fairies was sit- 
ting with a fair queen by his side. Orpheo knelt 
down before him and asked if he would like to 
hear some minstrelsy. 

“Who are you who have dared to come here?”’ 
said the King of the Fairies. “I know that I did 
not send for you. Never since this kingdom was 
founded has there been a man brave enough to 
come here when I did not send for him.” 

“Sir,” answered Orpheo, “it is a minstrel’s busi- 
ness to stop at every house along the way and 
offer his services whether he is bidden or not.” 

Then he sat down before the King and began 
to play many merry notes. The King of the Fairies 
sat still as a stone, for he had never heard such 
music. 

When Orpheo stopped playing, the King of the 
Fairies said, “Minstrel, your music pleases me 
well and I shall pay for it most generously. Ask 
of me whatever you wish and [ will give it to you.” 

“Sir, [ beg you to give me that fair lady who 
is sitting yonder under the grafted tree,” said 
Orpheo. 

“No, it is not fitting,’ said the King of the 


bad 
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Fairies looking at Orpheo’s long tangled hair and 
beard, “for you would make a sorry couple. You 
are wild and black, and she is spotless and fair. 
It would be a shame to make her go in your 
company.” 

“Sir, it would be a greater shame for you to 
break your promise,” answered Orpheo boldly. 
“You told me that you would give me anything 
I asked. A king’s promise should be kept most 
faithfully of all.” 

“You are right,” said the King of the Fairies. 
“You speak like an honest man. Take her by 
the hand and go forth. I know that you will be 
happy with her.” 

Orpheo thanked the King of the Fairies many, 
many times, took Erodys by the. hand, and went 
forth from the land of the fairies. As soon as 
they were out of Fairyland, the spell was broken 
and they could hear each other speak as well as 
ever. They went back to their own city, Cres- 
sens, but they had been gone so long that no one 
knew them. At last a poor beggar took them in 
for the night. Orpheo asked him the news of the 
city. 

“Ten years ago our Queen was carried off by 
the fairies,” said tee beggar. “Then our King 
was overcome with grief and went off into the 
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wilderness. We have not seen him or heard from 
him since. The steward now holds the kingdom. 
As soon as it is surely known that King Orpheo 
is dead, a new king will be chosen. Some say 
that the steward will be our next king.” 

Then Orpheo wished to know whether the stew- 
ard was still true to him or whether he wished 
his King dead so that he could keep the kingdom 
for himself. The next day at noon he left Erodys 
in the beggar’s hut and went into the streets of 
the city with his harp. Soon he met the steward 
coming down the street and knelt before him. 

“Lord, help me in my distress,” he cried. “I 
am a poor wandering minstrel and am faint with 
hunger.” 

“Come home with me,” said the steward, “and 
I will feed and shelter you. All minstrels are 
welcome to me for the sake of King Orpheo who 
loved minstrelsy.” 

They went together into the hall of the castle. 
There was much laughter and mirth, for a great 
feast was being held. The steward seated Orpheo 
at the foot of the table and went to his place of 
honor at the head. When the noise of the merri- 
ment stopped for a moment, Orpheo took his harp 
and began to play. The steward looked around 
quickly, for he recognized the sound of the harp. 
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“Minstrel,” he said, “pray tell me where you 
got that harp.” 

“Ten years ago,” Orpheo replied, “I found it 
lying by a dead man in the wilderness.” 

“Alas!” said the steward weeping, ‘‘now I know 
that King Orpheo must be dead.” 

Then Orpheo saw that the steward was faithful 
to him and said, “Friend, mourn no more. I am 
King Orpheo. I have found my Queen and brought 
her with me. Even now she is in the beggar’s hut 
at the entrance to the city.” 

All the lords and earls and barons started up 
with joy and surprise. They made King Orpheo 
go to his room to rest, while they formed a gay 
procession and brought the Queen to the palace. 
Then for many, many days there was great re- 
joicing throughout the land. 


The Strange Quest 
N: collection of the favorite tales of early England 


would be complete unless 1t contained some of the 
legends of King Arthur and the knights of his Round 
Table. King Arthur was a Celtish king who lived 
in England before the Anglo-Saxons came to con- 
quer it. The ruins of his castle at Tintagel are still 
standing. He was a strong, brave, good man; and 
many bold knights came from far and near to fight 
under his banner. The courage and chivalry of 
King Arthur and his knights made a great appeal 
to the Norman minstrels. Most of the tales about 
them were known in French versions even before the 
Normans conquered England. They were brought 
over and translated into English by Norman bards. 
The following story tells of the marvellous adventures 
of one of Arthur’s less famous knights. 


THEY STRUCK EACH OTHER’S SHIELDS SO HARD THAT THEIR 
SPEAR-SHAFTS SHATTERED. 


THE STRANGE QUEST 


EN a forest near King Arthur’s court there 

A once lived a boy fair of face and strong of 
4 body. He was the son of the fairy, Morgain 
le Fay. He never knew his real name, for she 
called him nothing but Beaufils, which means Fair 
Son. One day when he was playing in the forest, 
he saw a knight ride by in shining armor. Ever 
after that the boy’s only thought was to go to 
Arthur’s court and become a knight. At last he 
bade his mother farewell and set out for the court. 
He reached the royal palace and entered the great 
hall where the knights were seated at the Round 
Table. Then he went up to the throne chair and 
knelt before the King. 

“O King,” said he, “I have come to beg a 
great favor of you. Pray make me a knight.” 

King Arthur noticed the boy’s strength and 
beauty and said, “Indeed I have seen no one 
worthier of joining our brave company. Pray 
tell me what is your name?” 

“T do not know my name,” answered the boy, 
“for my mother calls me nothing but Beaufils.”’ 

“Tt is a strange thing for one who does not 
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even know his own name to wish to become a 
knight,” said the King, “but you are such a likely 
lad that I will grant your request. Hereafter 
you shall be called Libbius Disconus, or the Fair 
Unknown.” 

Then King Arthur knighted him, gave him 
bright new armor and a golden shield with a 
griffon! on it, and sent him out on the plain with 
Sir Gawain to learn all the knightly accomplish- 
. ments. When the young Sir Libbius had learned 
all the things that a knight should know, he went 
to King Arthur and asked to be sent out on the 
next quest.? At first King Arthur thought that 
Sir Libbius was too young to be sent on a quest. 
as yet, but finally he promised to send him. 

The knights were just finishing their noonday 
meal when a fair messenger-maid rode into the 
hall on a milk-white horse with jewelled saddle 
and bridle. With her was a yellow-bearded dwarf 
clothed in gold. The maiden alighted and knelt 
down before them all. 

““Alas!”’ she said, “the Lady of Synadowne lies 
in prison and sends me, Maid Elaine, to bring a 
knight to rescue her.”’ 


1 A griffon was an imaginary monster, half lion and half eagle. 


2 A quest was a journey of adventure which a knight undertook in 
order to help some person in distress. 
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Then up started the young knight and reminded 
King Arthur of his promise. King Arthur granted 
him the quest. 

“Why, he is scarcely more than a child,”’ com- 
plained Maid Elaine. “Why do you send him 
when you have such mighty knights as Lancelot, 
Percival, and Gawain?” 

“TY am afraid of no man,” quickly answered Sir 
Libbius, ‘‘and I will follow the quest to the end.” 

King Arthur told the maiden that Libbius was | 
the only knight she could have, and that she 
would have to be content with him. Then Sir 
Libbius was clothed in a white silk mantle and 
shining coat of fine-linked mail.1. The other knights 
furnished him with arms. Sir Gawain gave him a 
shield, Sir Lancelot a spear and a sword, and Sir 
Iwain a strong steel helmet and a lion-hearted 
steed. Then Sir Libbius sprang on the new war 
horse and, after receiving the king’s blessing, rode 
forth with the maiden and the dwarf. 

Sir Libbius, Maid Elaine, and the dwarf went 
on their way westward toward Synadowne for 
three days. All through the three days the maiden 
kept nagging the knight; for she thought he was 
only an unskilled boy who could never win a 


1 The coat of mail fitted closely to the body like a shirt and was 
made of a fabric of steel links. 
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battle. On the third night, as they were far from 
town, they built two lodges of boughs in a green 
grove in the forest. Here Libbius and Elaine 
slept, while the dwarf watched outside to see that 
no one stole the horses. In the middle of the 
night he came to Libbius, shaking with fear. 

“Arise quickly, young knight,” he cried. “I 
can smell smoke and fear that we are in dan- 
Ser 

Sir Libbius leaped to his horse, took his shield 
and spear, and rode toward the fire. When he 
drew near, he saw two grisly giants, one red as 
fire and the other black as pitch. The red giant 
was turning a wild boar on a spit above the fire. 
The black one held in his arms a maiden as bright 
as a briar-blossom. The maiden was crying for 
some knight to come and rescue her. 

“It would be a noble deed to rescue this maiden 
from the giants,” thought Sir Libbius, “but it is 
no child’s play to fight two such grim and grisly 
monsters.” 

Spear in hand, he quickly charged forward and 
pierced the black giant through liver, heart, and 
lungs, so that he never arose again. The fair 
maiden was now free and ran back into the forest. 
Elaine and the dwarf met her and led her to 
Elaine’s own lodge of boughs. There they waited 
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and prayed that Sir Libbius might conquer the 
red giant. 

The red giant seized the spit and smote a 
mighty blow. Luckily it missed Sir Libbius, but 
it struck his horse down dead. Libbius sprang 
from the saddle and drew his sword. The giant 
struck again, and at the second blow the spit 
broke in two. He uprooted a large tree to use 
for a club and did not stop fighting one instant. 
With a smart blow of the tree, he broke the 
young knight’s shield in three pieces. Then Lib- 
bius thought that the giant had surely won the 
fight. As the giant lifted the tree to strike again, 
Sir Libbius darted forward and struck off his right 
arm. At once he fell to the ground and Libbius 
cut off his head.’ Then Sir Libbius took the heads 
of the two giants and went back to the lodge of 
boughs. The two maidens and the dwarf cried 
with joy when they saw that he had killed the 
giants. 

“Tell:me, gentle lady,” said Sir Libbius to the 
strange maiden, “what is your name and where 
do you live?” | 

“My name is Violette,” she replied. “My 
father is a rich earl and a mighty knight. Yes- 
terday morning as I was picking flowers in my 
garden, the giants sprang from a cave and carried 
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me off to their fire. I fear that I should never 
have escaped from them if you had not come to 
my aid. But come! My father’s castle is not 
far from here and I know that he will want to 
thank you for himself.” 

They rode on to the Earl’s castle. The Earl 
was overjoyed to see his daughter again. When 
he heard the story of her rescue, his thankfulness 
to Sir Libbius was boundless. He offered the 
young knight fifteen castles and lands if he would 
stay with him. Sir Libbius refused, saying that 
he was on a quest to Synadowne and could stop 
for no man. Then he sent a messenger back to 
King Arthur with the two giants’ heads and set 
forth on his journey again. As parting gifts, Vio- 
lette’s father gave him rich new robes, rose-red 
shield and armor, and a new war horse to replace 
the one killed by the giant. 

Sir Libbius, Maid Elaine, and the dwarf rode 
onward until they came to the city of Cardiff. 
There in the middle of a park was a palace larger 
and more splendid than any that Sir Libbius had 
ever seen. At once he asked to whom it belonged. 

“It belongs to a knight named Sir Griffron,” 
answered Maid Elaine. “He has a sweetheart so 
beautiful that he challenges anyone in the world 
to find a fairer maiden. The man who can bring 
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a fairer maiden wins the prize of a snow-white 
falcon. If the maiden he brings is not so fair, 
he must fight with Sir Griffron. If he loses the 
fight, his head will be cut off and put on a spear- 
shaft for all to see.” 

“T will challenge his falcon,” said Sir Libbius. 
“T will say that I have in this city a lady fairer 
than his sweetheart, and if he wants to see her, I 
will show you to him.” 

“Sir Libbius,” said the dwarf, ‘“‘pray do not be 
so rash. You will put yourself in great danger, 
for Sir Griffron is a stern knight and has never 
been conquered in battle.” 

Sir Libbius bade him have no fear and rode 
into the town. The next morning at dawn he 
put on the new armor which the Earl had given 
him and rode toward the proud palace of Sir Grif- 
fron with the dwarf by his side. When Sir Griffron 
came out of the palace that morning, he saw Sir 
Libbius riding toward him like a prince in his 
pride. 

“Tell me quickly,” he cried out shrilly, “whether 
you come as friend or foe.” 

“T come to challenge your white falcon and win 
it for Arthur, my king,” said Sir Libbius, “for | 
have here in town a maiden fairer than your 
sweetheart.” 
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“Gentle Knight, how shall we judge which is 
fairer?” asked Sir Griffron. 

“Let us bring them together and place them 
side by side in the market place of Cardiff,’ an- 
swered Sir Libbius. ‘If the maiden I bring is 
not fairer, then I will fight with you for the falcon.” 

They agreed to have the meeting at nine o’clock 
that morning and parted, holding up their gloves 
as a sign of their wager. 

Sir Libbius rode back and said to Maid Elaine, 
“Get ready quickly and put on your finest gar- 
ments, for we are to meet Sir Griffron and his 
sweetheart in the market place at nine o'clock. 
If you are not so fair as she, then I must fight 
to win the falcon.” 

Maid Elaine put on a robe of white samite! and 
white kerchiefs embroidered in gold. Over her 
shoulders she cast a velvet cloak bordered with 
gray fur and upon her head she set a crown of 
gold and jewels. Then Libbius mounted her upon 
a white palfrey and they rode into the city. 

Each man who saw them pass said, “Here 
comes a lady bright and fair to see.” 

They went into the market place and stopped. 
Soon Sir Griffron came riding with two squires 


1 Samite was a rich silk fabric usually interwoven with threads of 
gold. 
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by his side. He bore a red shield with three silver 
owls upon it. All his trappings were of the same 
colors. One of his squires carried three stout 
spears. The other bore upon his wrist the snow- 
white falcon. After them rode his fair lady and 
everyone marvelled to see how small and slender 
she was. She wore a gown of purple and a mantle 
of rose edged with royal ermine. Upon her head 
was a crown set with many a bright jewel. She 
had milk-white skin and rosy cheeks and eyes 
gray as glass. Her hair was as fine and soft as 
silken thread and shone like golden wire. No 
man could begin to tell of her beauty. When 
they placed the two maidens side by side in the 
market place, Elaine seemed like a kitchen maid 
beside her. 

“You have lost the falcon,” said Sir Griffron 
to Sir Libbius. 

“Nay, but I will fight for it,” answered Sir 
Libbius, “and if you bear me down, you may 
take my head, but if I down you, I take the 
falcon.” 

Then they rode together with a clash like 
thunder and struck each other’s shields so hard 
that their spear-shafts shattered. 

“This young fellow sits in his saddle as firmly 
as a stone in a castle wall,” thought Sir Griffron, 
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“but even if he is as skilled a knight as Percival 
or Lancelot or Arthur himself, I can push him 
from his horse and give him a bad fall.” 

They came together again and Libbius struck 
Griffron’s shield to the ground. All the men there 
laughed, for they had never before seen a knight 
who could stand up against Sir Griffron. Sir 
Griffron rushed up and smote like a madman. 
Sir Libbius sat so steadily that the shock of the 
blow cast down both Griffron and his horse. Grif- 
fron broke his leg with a crack that could be 
heard at a distance. He was carried from the 
place on his shield. Then all present said that 
Libbius had won the snow-white falcon. He sent 
it to King Arthur with a letter telling how he had 
won it. 

When Arthur received the bird and the letter, 
he said, “Sir Libbius is a worthy knight. He has 
shown that he is fit to be one of the knights of 
the Round Table. I will send him treasure to 
reward him.” 

He sent a good hundred pounds in golden 
florins to Cardiff, where Sir Libbius was still 
feasting to celebrate his victory. Soon after, Sir 
Libbius took his leave of the townsmen and went 
on his way with Maid Elaine and the dwarf to- 
ward Synadowne. As they were going along on 
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their journey again, they came to a fair city by 
a riverside with high castles and a strong gate. 
Sir Libbius asked what it might be. 

“Men call it Iledor,” answered Maid Elaine, 
“and they say that there has been more fighting 
here than in any other country. Now a giant, 
Mogs, has taken the city and holds prisoner a 
lady as fair as a rose. This giant is black as 
pitch and bold as a boar. Anyone who crosses 
the bridge into the city must lay down his weapons 
and yield himself to the giant.” 

“In a great storm,” said Sir Libbius, “large 
oaks often fall while small trees stand. I will 
attack the giant, and even though I am small and 
light, I may strike him down in this fight.” 

They rode on toward Iledor and soon saw on 
the bridge the giant, all armed in black, with a 
spear in his hand. 

“Young fellow, if you love your life, turn and 
go home as fast as you can,” called the giant. 

“Arthur’s knights never turn back,” replied Sir 
Libbius. “Prepare yourself to fight.” 

At the sound of voices, many lords and ladies 
came out upon the city turrets and leaned over to 
watch the fight. They were hoping and praying 
that Sir Libbius would kill the giant and free the 
city. 
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Libbius and the giant came together with a 
crash. Their shields rang under the heavy blows. 
Everyone wondered that Sir Libbius had not fallen 
at the first stroke. They drew swords and clashed 
again. Libbius struck the giant’s shield to the 
ground. Soon they had killed each other’s horses 
and were fighting on foot. They fought and 
fought all through the day and well into the 
evening. 

At last the young knight became very thirsty 
and said, “Mogs, pray let me go and drink, for 
my throat is parched and dry. It would be 
shameful for a knight to have to give up a battle 
just on account of thirst. If you come to need, 
I shall grant you any favor you may ask.” 

“Go and drink your fill,’ said Mogs. 

Sir Libbius lay down on the river bank and 
drank through his helmet. The giant crept up 
behind him and knocked him into the river. Then 
many a swan-white lady wrung her hands in de- 
spair for Libbius. 

He quickly climbed out of the river, but Mogs 
crushed his shield with one blow. Then Libbius 
saw the giant’s shield lying on the ground where 
it had been struck during the first of the battle. 
He picked it up and went back to fighting again. 
The battle lasted until after dark. At last Lib- 
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bius thrust his sword through the giant’s armor- 
plate and mail into his shoulder bone. Then Mogs 
fled with might and main. Libbius pursued him 
and caught him. He broke his back with three 
strokes and cut off his head. 

When Sir Libbius returned to Iledor with the 
giant’s head, he found all the people coming to 
meet him in a procession. They led him into the 
city with much rejoicing and thanksgiving and 
freed the fair lady from prison. 

Now this lady was as lovely to look upon as 
any in the world, but she was a sorceress ! who had 
the power to enchant all men. She would sing to 
a man, and at the magic of her song, he would 
forget everything and think only of the sweetness 
of her voice and the loveliness of her face. She 
sang to Sir Libbius and he thought he was in 
Paradise. He forgot his quest and the Lady of 
Synadowne and even Arthur, his King. He noted 
not the passing of the days or the nights or the 
weeks or the months. For more than a year he 
lay under her spell. 

Then one day he met Maid Elaine within the 
castle wall and she said to him, “Fie, for shame, 
sir, that you, a knight of the Round Table should 


1A sorceress was, so people used to believe, a woman who could 
do magic deeds. 
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forget your quest and your king! Here my poor 
Lady of Synadowne has been lying in prison for 
over a year, and that is a great pity.” 

When Sir Libbius heard those words, he thought 
his heart would break with shame and sorrow. 
At once the spell cast over him was gone. He 
put on his armor, ran to the stable and got his 
horse. Then he and Maid Elaine and the dwarf 
rode away from Iledor as fast as they could ride. 

On the third day they came at last to Syna- 
downe, a fair city with fine palaces and a strong 
castle. They saw many men gathering into one 
heap all the mud and filth which had been cast 
out of the city. Sir Libbius wondered much at 
this strange custom and asked Maid Elaine what 
it meant. 

“No knight of any degree,” she said, “even if 
he has lost his way, can get shelter here for the 
night on account of a steward named Sir Lam- 
bard, the keeper of this castle. If you ride up to 
the east gate and ask courteously for shelter, he 
will joust with you before he grants your request. 
If he bears you down, his trumpeters will blow 
and a band of youths and maidens will come out 
of Synadowne and throw mud and filth on you. 
You will have to go forth spattered with mud, 
and everywhere you go to your life’s end, you 
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will be known as a coward and will shame Arthur, 
your king.” . 

Then Sir Libbius made up his mind to joust 

with Sir Lambard and win for Arthur’s sake. He 
rode up to the east gate and asked for shelter for 
the night. The porter let him in at once and asked 
who his lord was. When he found out that Sir 
Libbius was one of Arthur’s knights, he went to 
his master, Sir Lambard, and told him that a 
knight of the Round Table had come, strongly 
armed in rose-red armor with three golden lions 
on his shield. 
’ “He must fight with me,” said Sir Lambard. 
“T want to try the skill of one of Arthur’s knights. 
Tell him to make ready for battle and go await 
me in the field outside the castle.”’ 

Sir Libbius saw to his shaft and shield and rode 
into the field. Soon Sir Lambard rode out in full 
armor, bearing an iron-pointed spear and a golden 
shield with a black boar’s head on it. They rode 
together with such a shock that their spear-shafts 
shattered and fell to the ground in splinters. Sir 
Lambard was very angry, for never had a knight 
withstood him so skilfully before. He called for 
a new shaft and chose a round one with a sharply 
ground point, for he wished to give a deadly 
wound. 
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He rushed up and gave Libbius so strong a blow 
that his shield fell to the ground, but still the 
young knight sat steadily in the saddle. Then 
Libbius struck off Lambard’s helmet and that 
bold knight rocked in his saddle like a child in 
the cradle. Still he wished to fight and cried for 
another helmet and a fresh spear. They clashed 
again. Sir Libbius sat firm as a rock and the 
shock of the encounter sent Sir Lambard back- 
wards off his horse. 

“Have you had enough?” asked Sir Libbius. 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered. “Never since I- 
was born have I seen a knight so skilful and so 
pleasing to me. If you will fight for my Lady of 
Synadowne, you are very welcome to me.” 

“T have come on a quest from King Arthur to 
rescue the lady,” said Sir Libbius, “but I do not 
know what her trouble is nor who has done her 
wrong. Who is the knight that has imprisoned 
the Lady of Synadowne?”’ 

“Tt is no common knight who has dared to 
take away the Lady of Synadowne, but the two 
brother magicians, Maboun and Irain. In this 
city they have built a strange palace of wizardry 
and enchantment. No knight or baron, not even 
the boldest, dares to enter it. There they have 
imprisoned my gentle lady and torment her day 
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and night. Often we can hear her cry out, but 
we can never see her. We are very sad, for she 
is sweet and lovely and beloved of old and young 
and rich and poor.” 

“To-morrow I will conquer Maboun and Irain 
and free the fair lady,” Sir Libbius said. 

That night he rested, and the next morning he 
set forth fresh to fight. Sir Lambard led him to 
the gate of the enchanted palace. The gate was 
open wide, but Sir Lambard did not dare to enter 
and left Sir Libbius to go in alone. He rode in, 
alighted, and led his horse into the hall. 

There was a band of minstrels clothed in pall,! 
who played upon the harp and fiddle such music 
as Sir Libbius had never heard before. In front 
of each minstrel a torch burned bright and clear. 
The minstrels were playing to an empty hall, for 
no knights were anywhere in sight. Libbius went 
in farther to look for Maboun and Irain. He even 
looked in the corners and behind the pillars. These 
pillars were of jasper? and fine crystal. The walls 
were richly painted, the doors were of brass, and 
the windows were of glass stained with beautiful 
pictures. 


1 Pail was a rare heavy fabric used for rich cloaks in the Middle 


Ages. 
2 Jasper is a beautiful polished stone, now only used for making 
vases and other small articles. 
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Sir Libbius had never seen such a wonderful 
palace. He sat down at the end of the hall and 
marvelled at it all. Of a sudden, the torches went 
out and the minstrels vanished. The doors and 
the windows fell in and the stones of the wall 
crashed down upon him. The whole place rocked 
and shook as if in an earthquake. 

As Sir Libbius sat shaking with fear among the 
ruins, he heard horses neighing. He looked up 
and a field was spread before him. Over this field 
two knights came riding, armed in purple with 
trappings and garlands of gold. 

“Sir Adventurous Knight,” called Maboun, 
“however proud and skilful you may be, you 
must fight with me and my brother, Irain, to 
win the fair Lady of Synadowne.” 

Sir Libbius was fresh for the fight and jumped 
to his saddle with right good will. He attacked 
with such fury that he knocked Maboun off his 
horse. Before he could slay Maboun, Irain rushed 
into the fight. With a deft thrust of his spear, 
Sir Libbius tore Irain’s coat of mail. After a 
bitter struggle in which his horse was lamed, Lib- 
bius felled Irain to the ground. By this time, 
Maboun had risen to continue the battle. Libbius 
alighted to fight with Maboun on foot. They ex- 
changed such blows that they struck sparks from 
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each other’s shields. Libbius’s sword broke in 
two. Then he was angry and ashamed, for he 
feared that he would lose the fight and be dis- 
graced in the eyes of Arthur, his king. 

He ran to the fallen [rain and wrenched away 
his sword. Then he attacked Maboun with re- 
newed strength. Maboun fought like a lion, but 
Libbius soon cut off his shield arm. At last Ma- 
boun begged for mercy and promised to give up 
the Lady of Synadowne, but Libbius wanted to 
fight to a finish and cleft Maboun’s head in two. 

After Maboun was dead, Libbius went to slay 
Irain. Before he could reach the fallen magician, 
Libbius was whisked away through the air. He 
found himself back in the hall again. The doors 
and the windows and the stones of the walls were 
all back in their places. The hall was just as it 
had been when he first saw it except that there 
were now no minstrels. Sir Libbius was sore 
afraid and prayed to be delivered from the en- 
chantment. Suddenly a window fell from the 
wall and a long slimy serpent slid through. But, 
strange to see, this serpent had the face of a beau- 
tiful maiden. Sir Libbius was so numb with fear 
that he could not move from his place. The ser- 
pent came crawling up to him and kissed him on 
the mouth. Then its scales and tail fell away, 
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and in its place stood the loveliest lady Sir Libbius 
had ever seen. 

“Kind Sir,” she said, “I am the Lady of Syna- 
downe. The wicked magicians, Maboun and Irain, 
changed me to a serpent and said that I should 
have to remain a serpent until I had kissed one 
of Arthur’s knights. Now you have saved me 
from a life of horror and I thank you with all 
my heart. I will give you fifteen castles and 
will gladly become your wife and share the rule 
of Synadowne with you, if it is your wish and 
Arthur’s will.” 

Then the heart of Libbius was filled with glad- 
ness, although he was still very anxious about 
getting out of the enchanted palace. But the 
magic spell was broken and they went out of the 
hall and through the open gate with no trouble 
at all. Many people were waiting outside the 
gate and when they saw the Lady of Synadowne, 
they sent up a cry of joy. They brought a crown 
of gold and set it upon her head and led her with 
a gay procession to the royal palace. Sir Libbius 
was hailed as a great hero and given the freedom 
of the city, but he soon had to return to Arthur’s 
court, and the Lady of Synadowne went with him, 
leaving the faithful Maid Elaine to rule over the 
city in her place. King Arthur welcomed his 
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brave knight and the fair lady, and gladly gave 
his consent to their marriage. So they were mar- 
ried in Arthur’s palace in the presence of all the 
knights of the Round Table, and there was much 
merrymaking and good cheer and a feast of forty 
days. 


Sir Launfal and the Fairy Princess 


HIS tale, signed by the name of the bard, Thomas 
e Chestre, 1s one of the few that give the name of 
the first author. The story 1s especially interesting 
because 1t tells of the charming fairies who form so 
important a part of English folklore. The famous 
American poet, James Russell Lowell, used the 
knight of this tale as hero of his poem, “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” 
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SIR LAUNFAL AND THE FAIRY PRINCESS 


T King Arthur’s court there was once a 

Arie named Sir Launfal, and of all the 

knights of the Round Table there was none 

so generous ashe. He gave many gifts of gold and 

silver and silken robes to knights and squires. At 

last, as a reward for his generosity, he was made 
the king’s steward and served for ten years. 

In the tenth year at Pentecost, King Arthur was 
married to Queen Guinevere with much pomp and 
ceremony. No man can begin to tell of the noble 
folk that came there from countries far and wide. 
No one was seated in the hall who was not a 
baron or a prince. When the lords had feasted 
and the cloth had been drawn from the table, the 
Queen gave gifts of gold and silver and precious 
stones to show her favor. To every knight she 
gave a brooch or a ring, but to Sir Launfal she 
gave nothing. She had taken a great dislike to 
him and was jealous of him because the King 
loved him so well. 

Now Sir Launfal felt badly because the Queen 
had given him no gift. He decided that he could 


no longer stay in court since the Queen did not 
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like him and did not wish him in her service. So 
when the bridal feast was at an end, he went to 
King Arthur and told him that he must leave 
court at once. 

“Well, Sir Launfal, if you must go, you must,” 
said King Arthur kindly, “but I will give you 
money to spend and will send my sister’s two 
sons, Sir Hugh and Sir John, with you to make 
sure that you come back to me again.” 

Sir Launfal took leave of the knights of the 
Round Table and set out on his journey with Sir 
Hugh and Sir John. He travelled until he came 
to Carlisle, to the house of the mayor of the town. 
He and this mayor had once been friends. When 
the mayor saw him come riding with two knights, 
he went to meet him. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are welcome here. Pray 
tell me how fares our King.” 

“The King is as well as any man,’ answered 
Sir Launfal, “but I have left him and am no 
longer in his service. That gives me much sorrow, 
for no man will speak of me'any more as Arthur’s 
knight. Sir Mayor, I pray that I may stay in 
your service because we were once friends.”’ 

The mayor stood and thought what his answer 
might be. At last he said, “Sir, I have already 
engaged seven knights of Little Brittany to come 
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here in my service and I am waiting for them 
even now.” 

Sir Launfal laughed scornfully and said to his 
two knights, ““Now you may see what it is to 
seek service under a petty lord.” 

He started to ride away, but the mayor called 
after him, “Sir, there is a chamber in a lodge by 
my orchard in which you may live if you wish.” 

Sir Launfal turned back, and he and his two 
knights lived in the lodge together. So fast did 
he give away his money to the poor and needy 
that before the end of the first year he had not 
a penny left. Thus it happened that when Pen- 
tecost was again at hand, Sir Hugh and Sir John 
wished to go back to King Arthur’s court. 

“Sir, our robes are all in rags,” they said, “and 
your treasure is all spent, and evil days have come 
upon us. Pray return with us to King Arthur or, 
if you do not wish to go back, give us leave to 
return alone.” 

“Go, and may my blessing go with you,” an- 
swered Sir Launfal, “but see that you tell no man 
of my poverty.” 

The knights said that they would not betray 
him to win all this world. With these words 
they went from him to Glastonbury where the 
King was staying. The King and Queen saw the 
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knights returning in robes all ragged and torn, the 
same robes they had worn a whole year be- 
fore. 

Then said Guinevere with a cruel smile,““How 
is that proud knight, Sir Launfal? Is he as gen- 
erous as ever? Is he in the service of any other 
queen so great as [?” 

“He is well and happy,” answered the knights, 
“‘and he loved us so much that he wished to keep 
us with him always, but we were homesick. One 
rainy day Sir Launfal went a-hunting to chase 
the wild hare. We wore our old robes that day 
and both left him just as we were.” 

So they kept secret Sir Launfal’s poverty. King 
Arthur was glad when the knights said that Sir 
Launfal was well and happy, but Queen Guine- 
vere was sorry, for she wished with all her might 
that he would be in more and more trouble every 
day. 

Back in Carlisle there was a feast of much joy 
and ceremony. Earls and barons and fair ladies 
came together in the city, but Sir Launfal was 
not bidden to the feast because he was so poor. 
His clothes were so ragged and his horse was so 
lean that no lady, even of the lowest degree, would 
wish to have him serve her. For three days he 
had had neither meat nor drink on account of his 
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poverty. At last he decided to ride into the woods 
and try to forget his sorrow. 

He went to the stable, but he had to saddle 
his horse himself because he did not have money 
to pay a servant. When he started to mount, 
his horse slipped and fell, and all the stable knaves 
standing by laughed at him. As soon as the horse - 
was on his feet again, Sir Launfal sprang into the 
saddle and rode away alone. 

It was a hot summer morning. After he had 
ridden a short way into the forest, he became so 
hot and tired that he alighted and sat down to 
rest in the shadow of a tree. As he sat there sor- 
rowing over his poverty, two gentle maidens sud- 
denly appeared before him. They had rosy cheeks 
and brown eyes and were as fair as fair could be. 
Their gay colored kerchiefs were worked with fine 
gold wire, and their mantles were of green velvet 
embroidered in gold and trimmed with gray fur. 
Each maiden wore a golden crown set with sixty 
gems and more. One bore a basin of gold and the 
other a towel of fine white silk. As they came 
toward Sir Launfal, he greeted them courteously. 

“Sir Knight,” they said, “our Lady Tryamour 
bids you to come and speak with her at once, if 
you please.”’ 

Sir Launfal followed them in wonder. Soon 
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they came to a grove of tall trees. In the midst 
of it stood a pavilion of tapestry with cupolas of 
crystal. On the top was an image carved of gold 
and set with jewels. Its eyes were glowing car- 
buncles which shone like the moon at night. Not 
Alexander the Great nor Arthur in all his glory 
had such jewels. In the pavilion was a throne 
chair spread with fine purple. There sat a lady 
so lovely that Sir Launfal no sooner saw her than 
he wished to serve her with all his heart, even 
more than he had wished to serve good King 
Arthur and proud Guinevere. 

“Most beautiful lady, what do you wish of one 
so poor as [?”’ he asked. 

“Gentle knight, I know of your sad poverty 
already, for I know of everything that happens 
on earth,” she answered. “I am Tryamour, the 
daughter of the King of the Fairies. I know that 
you are a noble knight and that there is no man 
in this world, not even a king or emperor, so gen- 
erous as you. I need a good knight among mortal 
men to do my bidding and give my aid to the 
people I wish to help. If you will serve me truly, 
I will make you rich and happy. I will give 
you a purse of silk and gold embroidered with 
three images. Wherever you may be, if you need 
money, you have only to put in your hand and 
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you will pull out a golden florin. I will give 
you also Blanchard, my own swift steed, and Gyfre, 
my own servant, and magic armor so that no 
knight can harm you.” 

Sir Launfal kissed her hand and promised al- 
ways to serve her truly. Then she bade her 
maidens spread the table, and she and Launfal 
feasted upon everything good to eat. 

When at last it came time for him to leave, 
Lady Tryamour said, “Sir Launfal, I shall come 
to you from time to time to give you my orders, 
but I shall come in secret so that no man alive 
may see me. One thing above all I must warn 
you. Never say one word about me. If you do, 
you will no longer be in my service.” 

Then Sir Launfal took his leave. Gyfre, the 
fairy squire,' brought him his horse. He leapt 
into the saddle and rode home to Carlisle. As 
he still wore his ragged clothes, he stayed in his 
chamber for the rest of the day, but he was no 
longer sad. 

The next morning ten young men clothed in 
richest cloth of India rode into the city. Some 
carried gold and some carried silver and some 
carried fine garments and bright armor. Gyfre, 


1 A squire was a man who was armor-bearer to a knight. Usually 
squires were young nobles who became knights themselves in time. 
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the fairy squire, rode behind on Blanchard, the 
steed as white as flour. 

When they had come to the market place, a 
boy standing there called out, “Pray tell us, for 
whom is all that treasure?” 

“Tt is sent as a present to Sir Launfal,”’ an- 
swered Gyfre. “Can you tell us where he lives?” 

“Why, he’s only a poor wretch who lives at the 
mayor’s house,”’ said the boy. 

At the mayor’s house they alighted and pre- 
sented Sir Launfal with all the riches they had 
brought. When the mayor saw all the treasure, 
he was sorry he had not treated Sir Launfal better, 
and he wished to make friends with him again. 

“Noble sir,” he said with a sickly smile, “pray 
eat with me inthe hall to-day. Yesterday I meant 
to take you with me to the feast, but I entered 
one of the games; and before I could come home to 
ask you, you had gone away.” 

“You never had any intention of taking me to 
the feast,” answered Sir Launfal firmly. ‘‘ While 
I was poor, you never came near me. Now you 
make excuses and wish to win my friendship be- 
cause I have more gold than you and all your 
family.” 

Then the mayor went away because he was 
ashamed. 
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Sir Launfal began to enjoy his new riches. All 
the money that he had borrowed when he was 
poor, he had Gyfre pay back in full measure. 
He clothed himself in purple and ermine and held 
a great feast. He hired fifty minstrels to play to 
him at the feast, and invited as guests of honor 
fifty poor men who were in trouble. He gave 
fifty strong steeds and suits of armor to needy 
knights and opened fifty prisons and set free all 
who were unjustly in them. He helped the poor 
just as the fairy princess told him to do. Soon 
the fame of Sir Launfal spread through all the land. 

Then all the lords of Carlisle held a tournament 
in honor of him and his good steed, Blanchard. 
Sir Launfal was such a strong knight that they 
wished to try his skill. Before the tournament 
began, trumpeters rode out on the field and blew 
loud blasts and set forth the rules of the fight. 
These rules provided that the losers’ horses be 
given to the winners and that the prize of the 
tournament be given to the knight who was judged 
bravest. Then all the lords of the town rode out 
inarow. The tournament began, and each knight 
struck out fiercely with mace and sword. Many 
a bold lord of Carlisle was cast down that day. 
Never had there been a better tournament since 


the founding of the Round Table. 
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First, the mighty Constable of Carlisle rode 
against Sir Launfal. The two knights smote each 
other with grim strokes. Launfal used all his 
strength and skill. Soon he bore the Constable 
out of his saddle to the ground. Then Gyfre 
leapt into the saddle and rode away with the 
horse. Next, the bold Earl of Chester rode up to 
Sir Launfal and struck the crest from his helmet, 
but Sir Launfal was mightier than he and knocked 
him from his horse. Thus Launfal won his second 
horse that day. At last a great band of Welsh 
knights attacked him. Then one might see shields ~ 
split and spears shatter on every side. No one 
could count the number of knights Sir Launfal 
cast down before he conquered them all. : 

So everyone voted to give the prize of the 
tournament to Sir Launfal. With many rich lords 
beside him, Sir Launfal rode proudly back to the 
mayors house. There he held a merry feast 
which lasted a fortnight. Many earls and barons 
from the country all around were guests. Now 
and then when he was alone, Lady Tryamour, the 
fairy princess, came to visit Sir Launfal and give 
him her commands, but no one could see her 
except Launfal and Gyfre, the fairy squire. 

Soon tidings of Launfal’s new riches and of his 
bravery in the tournament reached the ears of 


* 
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King Arthur. At once he sent a letter bidding 
Sir Launfal to come back to him. He wished to 
hold a feast for all his lords, and he wanted Sir 
Launfal to be steward of his hall and receive all 
the guests. - 

The next time Lady Tryamour came to Sir 
Launfal, she gave him permission to serve King 
Arthur during his feast. At once he set out for 
court. There he found a large company of knights 
and ladies from all over the kingdom. The feast 
lasted for forty days, and there was much mirth 
and revelry. At the end of the forty days, the 
knights and earls and barons returned to their 
own homes. 

The next day after the midday meal, all the 
knights of the Round Table went out to dance 
upon the green. Sir Launfal was chosen to lead 
the dance, for he was loved most of all on account 
of his generosity. Now Queen Guinevere with 
sixty ladies and more was sitting at the foot of 
the castle tower watching the dance. She was 
angry because the King had taken Sir Launfal into 
his service again, and wished to do something to 
make him go away once more. She took her fair 
company of ladies and went down to dance among 
the knights. The Queen took the foremost place 
between Sir Launfal and Sir Gawain. All the 
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ladies followed after. It was a fair sight to see 
the ladies and the knights dancing two by two 
to the merry music of the trumpeters and fiddlers. 
They danced until near nightfall. 

Then Queen Guinevere said to Sir Launfal, 
“Just because you are chosen to lead a dance, you 
think you are a great man, don’t you? I tell you 
that if it were not for the King’s foolishness, such 
a knight as you would never be in my service. 
Even if you searched the whole world over, you 
could never find. another rich and fair lady who 
would have such a man as you to serve her.” 

Sir Launfal was so angry that he forgot Lady 
Tryamour’s warning and said, “I have served a 
fairer princess than you have seen in seven years 
or more. Even her lowest handmaiden looks 
more like a queen than you ever did in your 
life:’” 

Queen Guinevere was almost mad with rage. 
She went to her tower without speaking a word 
more to all that company. She lay down upon 
her bed and swore that she would have revenge 
on Sir Launfal so that within five days all the 
land would be speaking of him. Soon King Arthur 
came in glad and merry from the chase. 

“T must be avenged or I shall die,” the Queen 
cried to him. “Sir Launfal has insulted me. 
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This afternoon in the dance, he boasted that he 
had served a princess whose ugliest handmaiden 
was fairer than I.” 

King Arthur was angry and swore that Sir 
Launfal should be hanged. He sent four stout 
knights to fetch him. Meanwhile Sir Launfal 
had gone to his room. There he found all his 
treasure had melted away like snow in the sun. 
' He had lost the good will of the fairy princess 
because he had forgotten her warning and had 
spoken of her. His shining magic armor had 
- turned black as pitch. He put his hand into 
the magic purse which always gave him a golden 
florin. It was empty. He looked out of the win- 
dow and saw Gyfre, the fairy squire, riding away 
on Blanchard, the fairy steed. Then he was filled 
with sorrow. 

“Alas!” he cried, “‘now I shall never see the 
fairy princess again. I have been the worst fool 
ever born, for s as not even have the sense to 
hold my tongue.” 

In his grief he beat his body and tore ue hair 
and fell to the floor. Just then the four knights 
came in, bound him, and took him to King Arthur. 
Then he was in double woe. 

“Foul traitor,” said the King, “why did you 
make vain boasts? How did you dare say that 
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you served a princess whose lowest maid was 
fairer than my wife, the Queen?” 

“Sir, she jeered at me and said that no fair 
lady ever wished to have me in her service,’’ re- 
plied Sir Launfal. “I answered her saying that 
my princess’s lowest handmaiden looked more 
like a queen than she.” 

Then the King and Queen were angrier than 
ever, but they could not hang Sir Launfal at once. 
He was a knight and had the right of trial by his 
fellow knights and Arthur was a just king. All 
the knights knew the Queen’s ugly temper and 
her hate for Sir Launfal. So they agreed that if 
he could bring his princess or the maidens who 
were fairer than the Queen within a year and a 
fortnight, he should be set free. If he could not 
bring them, he should be hanged as a traitor. 
Sir Percival and Sir Gawain promised to help him 
and to see that he returned by the appointed day. 

Then Sir Launfal was sadder than ever. He 
knew that he could never find the fairy princess 
if she did not wish to be found. Although he 
lived in sorrow and repentance all that long year 
and searched everywhere, he saw not a thing of 
Lady Tryamour. When the appointed day drew 
near, he went back to court with Sir Percival and 
Sir Gawain. The King in a loud voice called for 
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Sir Launfal’s princess to come forward and speak 
for him, but there was no reply. Then the King 
commanded the council of knights to sentence 
Launfal to be hanged as a traitor. The council 
went outside to talk over the matter. 

Then said the Earl of Cornwall who was one 
of the council, ““We do not wish to sentence Sir 
Launfal to death. It is a shame to hang that free 
and courteous gentleman. My advice is to per- 
suade the King to go off to the woods on a hunt, and 
then we can let Launfal escape from the country.” 

While the knights stood talking, they saw ten 
maidens ride toward the castle. These maidens 
were so beautiful that even the least fair among 
them was fit to be a queen. 

Then Gawain the Courteous said, “Launfal, 
dear friend, have no fear. Surely here comes 
your princess.” 

Sir Launfal looked and answered, “Alas! I 
know none of these maidens.” 

The maidens rode up to the castle and alighted 
at the gate. They went before King Arthur and 
bade him quickly have a chamber prepared for 
their lady, who was of king’s kin. 

“Who is your lady?” King Arthur asked. 

“You will soon know,” said a maiden, “for 
even now she is riding hither.” 
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The King commanded the best chamber in the 
castle to be prepared for her. Then he sent to 
his knights for their judgment upon Sir Launfal. 

“We have seen these fair maidens,” answered 
the knights, “and we wish to wait longer before 
giving our judgment.” 

And while they were outside thinking of more 
excuses to delay the judgment, ten other maidens 
even fairer than the first ten came in sight. They 
were clothed in gleaming satin such as no man 
had ever seen, and were mounted upon Spanish 
mules. 

Then Sir Gawain said again, “Launfal, surely 
here comes your princess.” 

' And Sir Launfal again looked and again an- 
swered, “Alas! I know none of these maidens.” 

They rode into the castle and alighted before 
the King. When they had greeted both the 
Queen and the King, one of the maidens said, 
“Deck your hall and cover your walls with rich 
tapestry in honor of the coming of my Lady 
Tryamour, daughter of the King of the Fairies.” 

Now the Queen was afraid that Sir Launfal’s 
princess was really coming, and she did not want 
to lose her chance for vengeance upon him. 

“Sir,” she said to the King, “if you were truly 
courteous and loved my honor, you would hang 
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_ that traitor Launfal quickly and avenge me of him. 
I fear that your knights plan to let him escape, 
for they love him dearly.” 

Even as the Queen was speaking to the King, 
the knights saw a lady come riding alone upon 
a comely white palfrey. They had never seen so 
gay a lady upon earth. She was as gentle and 
pretty as a bird upon a bough, and as bright as 
a blossom on a tree. Her gray eyes shone like 
glass, her cheeks were pink and white as haw- 
thorne buds in May, and her hair gleamed like 
golden wire. She was clad in purple pall bordered 
with ermine, and wore a crown of gold and pre- 
cious stones. The harness of her palfrey was 
worth an earldom. The trappings were of green 
velvet bordered with tiny golden bells. In each 
saddlebow were two gems from India. The lady 
bore a snow-white falcon on her hand, and two 
white greyhounds with golden collars ran by her 
side. She made her palfrey walk slowly through 
the streets of the town so that all might see her 
beauty. 

When Sir Launfal saw aus lady, he cried gladly 
to young and old, “Here is my princess!” 

Lady Tryamour rode forth into the hall where 
King Arthur and Queen Guinevere and their com- 
pany were sitting. As soon as she entered, all 
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her maidens came running to take her stirrup 
while she alighted. At once she slipped off her 
mantle so that every one might see her better. 
The Queen and all the ladies stood up to look at 
her closely. Beside Lady Tryamour, they seemed 
as dull as the moon when the sun is in the sky. 
Even King Arthur was dazzled by her beauty. 

Then she said to him, “Sir, I have come here to 
free the noble knight, Sir Launfal. For a long 
while he has served me faithfully in secret. The 
Queen jeered at him one day, and he replied that 
his lady’s lowest maiden looked more like a queen. 
He spoke no lie and I prove it.” 

“Yes, each man may see that he spoke the 
truth,” answered King Arthur slowly. ‘“‘You are 
the fairest woman in the world.” 

At those words, the fairy lady smiled scornfully 
at Queen Guinevere; and the Queen covered her 
face with her hands, in shame. Then the fairy 
mounted her palfrey and rode away with all her 
maidens. At the same time, Gyfre hastened out 
of the forest with the steed Blanchard and stood 
beside Sir Launfal. The knight sprang upon his 
horse and joined the princess and her maidens. 
They went on and on through city and town and 
far beyond until they reached Olyron, the isle of 
the fairies. 
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Thus Sir Launfal, who was once a knight of the 
Round Table, was taken into Fairyland, and no 
man can tell more of him. But every year upon 
a certain day, men can hear his steed neigh and 
can sometimes see him. Then whatever knight 
wishes to keep his arms from rust can always 
find an encounter with Sir Launfal. 


The Knight with the Lion 
/ VHE story of brave Sir Iwain, his friendship with 


Sir Gawain, and his adventures with his faith- 
ful lion, was one which early English people never 
tired of hearing. The story of Sir Iwain was told 
by hundreds of minstrels, both English and French. 


WHEN THE PEOPLE SAW THE LION, THEY SCREAMED WITH FRIGHT 
AND RAN HITHER AND THITHER. 


THE KNIGHT WITH THE LION 


F all the knights of King Arthur’s Round 
“ae Table there were no two better friends than 
Sir [wain and Sir Gawain. They were 

dearer to each other than brothers. Now it hap- 


’ pened that the King sent Sir Gawain, who was his 


nephew, on a long and perilous quest. As time 
passed and Sir Gawain did not return, Sir Iwain 
received the King’s permission to set out on a 
journey to see if he might meet with any adventures 
or find any trace of his friend. 

He left court alone, armed in the strongest of 
armor and ready for anything that might happen. 
Soon he found himself in a thicket of briars and 
brambles which pressed so close that he could 
hardly make his way through. This thicket soon 
gave way to a great forest where there were many 
wild leopards and bears and lions that growled and 
roared. He rode away fast and soon came to a 
man sitting on the ground, the ugliest man he 
had ever seen. He was larger than any giant. 
His head was as big as a barrel and his hair hung 
down to his belt. He had a broad, flat face with 


brows like little bushes and ears like elephant’s 
189 
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ears. His chin was fastened to his breast, and 
there was a great bulge upon his back. His clothes 
were all woven of some strange fabric, neither 
wool nor linen, and he was leaning on a thick, 
ugly mace. As soon as he saw Sir Iwain, he stood 
upright. Sir Iwain asked him if he wished to 
fight, for the knight felt in the mood for a battle. 
The strange man stood as dumb as a beast. Sir 
Iwain thought that he did not know how to speak. 

“What are you?” cried Sir Iwain boldly. 

“T am a man,” said he at last. 

“Such a man as you I never saw before. What 
are you doing here?” asked the knight. 

“T keep all the wild animals here,” said he. 
“That is strange,” said Iwain. “I never heard 
of a man who could keep wild beasts unless they 
were bound fast.” 

“There is no beast so bold that he dares pass 
out of my sight day or night,” said the stranger. 
“All the animals stand still and do what I bid. 
When I call, they all gather around me. There 
is no man living who can go among them with- 
out being torn to pieces unless I command them 
not to harm him. I am master of them all. Now 
what manner of man are you?” 

“YT am a knight seeking an adventure,” said Sir 
Iwain. “I pray you tell me where I can find one.” 
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“No knight can pass through my forest with- 
out meeting with some adventure among my wild 
beasts,” said the strange man. “You'll find more 
adventures than you wish before long.” 

So Sir Iwain went on his journey through the 
forest. Soon he heard a hideous growling and 
howling and roaring and snorting right ahead of 
him. He hastened along his way and soon came 
upon a lion and a dragon engaged in a terrible 
battle. The dragon had attacked the lion. He 
wished to drag him off to his cave and eat him. 
The poor lion, strong as he was, made no match 
for the dragon. Already the dragon was pulling 
him along by the tail and breathing fire on him. 

As soon as Sir Iwain saw how the fight was 
going, he made up his mind to kill the dragon. 
Holding his shield before his face to protect him- 
self from the dragon’s fiery breath, he went into 
the midst of the fight and struck the dragon’s 
back. Next he cut off the dragon’s head, but the 
dragon’s teeth had been clamped so firmly into 
the lion’s tail that the head still hung there. No 
amount of pulling would take it off. So Sir Iwain 
had to cut the lion’s tail in two to free him from 
the dragon’s head. 

Then Sir Iwain said to himself, “I must be on 
my guard, for the lion will probably turn and 
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attack me. I have had to hurt him sorely. He 
is only a dumb animal and can not know that I 
was really trying to help him.” 

But the lion had no wish to fight. He held up 
his big paws. Then he lay flat on his stomach 
and came crawling up to lick the knight’s feet. 
He was trying to thank Sir Iwain for rescuing him 
from the dragon. 

When Sir Iwain started on his journey again, 
the lion ran along by his side and could not be 
driven from him. They went together all day 
until near dusk. Then the lion became very hun- 
gry and ‘soon smelled a deer. He started away 
into the woods, then came back to Sir Iwain, 
then started off, and came back again. Sir Iwain 
understood what the lion wanted and made a sign 
that he could go. The lion bounded off through 
the brush. Sir Iwain never expected to see him 
again. The lion had gone only an arrow-shot’s 
distance away when he came upon a deer. He 
bit its throat and drank the warm blood. Then 
he tossed the carcass over his back and carried it 
to Sir Iwain. 

It was now night, and Sir Iwain could ride no 
farther. He had made a lodge of boughs for the 
night and was striking up a fire of fir boughs and 
dry moss when the lion appeared, carrying the 
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deer. Sir Iwain was delighted when he saw the 
load of raw venison, for he was hungry and had 
no provisions. He took the deer from the lion’s 
back and roasted some of it for the evening meal. 
Although he had no bread, salt, or wine, he supped 
with good cheer. The lion was ravenous with 
hunger, but he would not touch a morsel until his 
master had had enough. Then he gobbled up 
everything that was left, even to the raw flesh 
and bones. That night Sir Iwain laid his head 
on his shield and slept while the lion prowled 
about guarding his master and the horse. 

The knight and the lion lived together in this 
‘way for more than a week. Every day they trav- 
elled together as far as they could through the 
forest. At dusk Sir Iwain would build a snug 
lodge for the night while the lion went out to 
hunt some meat for supper. Then all night the 
lion would keep guard outside the lodge. 

One day as Sir Iwain was riding through the 
forest with the lion, he came to a lonely little 
stone chapel beside a tree so thick with green 
leaves that no ray of sunlight could reach the 
ground. Beneath the tree a spring of water bub- 
bled clear. Sir Iwain was thirsty and alighted to 
drink. As he bent over, he stumbled and fell to 
the ground, and as he fell, his sword shook out 
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of the scabbard. The hilt stuck in the soft ground 
and the point struck the knight’s neck, cutting 
through the armor and drawing the blood. 

When the lion saw his master’s blood, he sent 
up such a roar that it would have terrified any- 
one who heard it. He thought that his master 
was dead. It was very pitiful and awful to hear 
him roaring out his sorrow. At last he took the 
sword between his paws, set it up against a stone, 
and wished to fall on it and kill himself. Just at 
that moment, Sir Iwain arose again. As soon as 
the lion saw that his master was not badly hurt, 
he was beside himself with joy. Whining and 
growling, he ran up to the knight and licked his 
hands and feet. 

Just as Sir Iwain had comforted the lion, he 
was startled by the strange sound of a maiden in 
the chapel, sobbing and crying as if her heart 
would break. At first Sir Iwain thought that she 
had been frightened by the noise of his lion. 

He went close to the chapel and called through 
a crack in the wall, “Do not fear, maiden. My 
lion means no harm. He is my most faithful friend 
and would have killed himself for love of me.” 

“Alas, alas!” cried the maiden, “I do not weep 
from fear of any lion, but from sorrow over my 
sad case. ‘There is no trouble in the world equal 
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to mine. Once I was a maiden of high degree 
and was in service with a rich lady who lives in 
a castle near here. She loved me especially well 
and trusted me in everything. Now her two 
wicked guardians and her steward say that I 
advised her falsely in time of danger and accuse 
me of treason. They have imprisoned me here 
in this chapel and will burn me to death to-mor- 
row morning, for I have no knight to defend me.”’ 

“Maiden, pray tell me more of your trouble. 
Are you sure you can find no knight to defend 
you?” 

“{ndeed I can find no help,” she said, “although 
I swear that I am innocent. When they first ac- 
cused me, I answered like a fool that I should 
soon find a knight to fight for me against all three 
of them. So they granted me forty days in which 
to find one. I sent to King Arthur’s court. but 
I found no help there. Sir Iwain and Sir Gawain 
are the only knights bold enough to enter a battle 
against three. They are both always courteous 
and never fail a maiden in distress, but Sir Gawain 
has gone on a quest for the King, and Sir Iwain 
has followed after, and no one knows where they 
are:’ 

“Sorrow no more, maiden,” said Sir Iwain. 
“T will never let you be burned to death. Upon 
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my honor, I’ll be ready to fight against all three 
of your accusers to-morrow morning without fail.” 

Then he rode away again with his lion. He 
had gone only a little way when he came to a 
castle. At the castle gate were four porters. They 
let down the drawbridge, but they all fled in great 
fear as soon as they saw the lion. 

“Sir,” they called from within the castle, “you 
must leave that beast outside.” 

“T will never part from my lion, sirs,’’ answered 
Sir Iwain. “‘He is my very dear friend and I love 
him as well as I do myself. Either we come in 
together or else we go away together.” 

Just then the lord of the castle came out with 
many knights and fair ladies. He welcomed Sir 
Iwain with much courtesy and took both the 
knight and the lion into the castle. The lord and 
his servants led Sir Iwain to a chamber, unarmed 
him, and clad him in gay and costly gar- 
ments. % 

Then Sir Iwain noticed a strange thing. Even 
while they all jested and laughed and tried to bid 
him welcome, their eyes were full of tears. When 
they thought that he was not watching them, 
they would turn aside and weep as though their 
hearts were breaking and look sadder than any 
people he had ever seen. Then when they saw 
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him looking, they would try to smile and laugh 
through their tears. Sir Iwain wondered much 
at these quick changes from sorrow to joy. 

“Sir,” he said to the lord at last, “pray tell 
me why you seem first joyful and then sad.” 

“The joy we show,” said the lord, “‘is all be- 
cause of your visit to us, and our sadness is be- 
cause of dread deeds which will be done to-morrow. 
A giant named Harpyns of the Mountain lives 
near here and has brought great sorrow upon us. 
He has stolen my land from me until only this 
castle is left of all my possessions. I had six sons 
who were knights. I myself saw him kill two, and 
the other four he will kill to-morrow, for he holds 
them in his prison. And he is going to carry off 
my daughter, the fairest maiden alive, unless I can 
find a knight who dares to fight him. I have 
searched afar, but I can find none. It is small 
wonder that I am sad.” 

“Why didn’t you send to King Arthur?” asked 
Sir Iwain. “He is the bravest man in the world 
and he has many knights, any one of whom would 
be glad to try his strength against the giant.” 

“TI did send to the King’s court to seek Sir 
Gawain,” answered the lord. “He would have 
helped me without fail, for my wife is his sister 
and he loves her better than his life, but he was 
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not there. He has gone on a long and dangerous 
quest for the King and has not yet returned.” 

Then Sir Iwain said, “Sir Gawain is a dear 
friend of mine, and for his sake I will fight the 
giant if he comes early enough to fight before 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning. I must surely 
leave by that time, for there is another deed 
which I have promised to do before noon.” 

Everyone in the room knelt down before Sir 
Iwain in thanksgiving. Soon the lord’s wife and 
fair daughter entered, weeping bitterly. 

“Be of good cheer,” said the lord. “This 
knight has said that he will fight for us.” 

Then they, too, fell on their knees at his feet 
-and thanked him with all their hearts. 

“No sister of Sir Gawain or any of his kin shall 
kneel to me,” said Sir Iwain, lifting them up. 
“Pray heaven that the giant will come early 
enough so that I can save you, for I must go 
my way and do another deed before noon.” 

Then the people of the castle lost some of their 
fear. They thought Sir Iwain must be a mighty 
knight because the lion lived with him. That 
night no one dared to come near his room for 
fear of the lion, but the next morning at day- 
break the lady and the maiden were brave enough 
to come to his door and awake him. Sir Iwain 
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went down to the hall and waited and waited, 
but no giant appeared. 

“Sir, soon I must be going,” he said to the 
lord at last. “I do not dare to stay longer, for 
I must be in another place this morning.” 

“Sir, for Gawain’s sake, stay a little while 
longer,” pleaded the lord. “T’ll give you half my 
land if you will help me in this hour of need.” 

“T want no reward,” said Sir Iwain. “It would 
be reward enough to save you from sorrow.” 

Now Sir Iwain pitied them with all his heart, 
but still he could not break his promise to the 
poor maiden imprisoned in the chapel. If she 
should be burned because he had failed to keep 
his promise, he would be shamed forever in the 
eyes of all knights. 

Just at that moment a groom came and called 
out to the lord, “Sir, the giant is coming. He 
brings your four sons bound fast and clad in rags.” 

They all went to the window and looked out. 
There was the giant. He carried a huge bar of 
iron with which he beat the four sons beside him. 
On the other side of them rode a dwarf with a 
scourge of ten cords. With this scourge he struck 
the four young knights so furiously that the blood 
burst from their backs at every stroke. It was 
most pitiful to hear them cry out under the blows. 
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When the giant reached the castle wali, he cried 
out loudly, “If you wish ever to have your four 
sons back alive, give me that fair damsel, your 
daughter.” 

At these words, the lord of the castle went 
almost mad with fear, but Sir Iwain said, “ Al- 
though this giant is fierce and cruel, I will con- 
quer him or die within an hour.” 

The ladies of the castle were in a bustle of 
excitement. They ran hither and thither to fetch 
his armor. One brought his shield, another his 
sword, while still another laced on his coat of 
mail. Soon he was armed and rode forth to the 
field with his lion by his side. Then all the people 
in the castle knelt and prayed that he would 
conquer the giant. 

The giant strode toward him, swinging his great 
iron bar and calling, ““How came you to be so 
bold? Whoever let you come out here could not 
have loved you much.” 

Sir Iwain rode on at top speed. The giant’s 
armor was only of bull-skin. Sir Iwain struck 
him in the breast. The spear was stiff and sharp. 
It cut through the leather breastplate and drew 
blood. As soon as Iwain saw that the giant’s 
armor was weak, he struck hard and fast. The 
giant stumbled from the force of the blows and 
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swung out blindly with his iron bar. The giant 
was so strong that never before had he needed 
any other weapon. At last he gave Sir Iwain such 
a blow that the iron bar bent with the force of it. | 
It was a wonder that the knight still lived. He 
_had lost his spear and was now trying to defend 
himself with his sword. The giant struck another 
blow which laid him low over his saddlebow. 

When the lion saw Sir Iwain’s head hanging 
down, he knew that his master was hurt. He 
rushed upon the giant and ripped off skin and 
flesh with his mighty claws. The giant struck 
at him with the iron bar, but the lion was quick 
enough to dodge every blow. By this time, Sir 
Iwain had recovered his strength and attacked the 
giant again. He cut off the giant’s right shoulder 
so that both his hand and the iron bar fell to 
the ground. Then the giant could do nothing 
against the knight and the lion. Soon he received 
a blow in the heart that sent him crashing to the 
ground like a heavy tree. 

Then great was the joy in the castle. The gates 
were cast open wide. The lord and lady ran out 
to meet their four sons whom Sir Iwain had freed 
from the giant. They were all as happy as-happy 
could be and would have thanked Sir Iwain a 
thousand times if he could have stayed long enough 
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to hear them. But he and his lion hurried away 
to rescue the maiden. 

As soon as Sir Iwain came in sight of the chapel, 
he saw a great roaring fire and a crowd of people 
standing by. The people were all weeping bit- 
terly, for they loved the gentle maiden. He spurred 
his horse forward, praying that he might not be 
too late. Then he saw her standing with her arms 
bound behind her. Two stout knaves were com- 
ing to throw her into the flames. 

“Stop, false men,” cried Sir Iwain. ‘‘ You are 
mad to think of killing this innocent maiden, and 
you shall not do it if I can help it.” 

Then he rode up to her and said, “Maiden, 
where are your enemies?” 

“There they are yonder,” she replied, “waiting 
to see me die.” 

The steward and the lady’s two guardians heard 
them speak and rushed over. ‘‘ False woman, we 
are not your enemies, but your judges,”’ cried the 
steward, and then he said to Sir Iwain, “She be- 
trayed her lady, and like all traitors, must be 
burned in the fire. You are foolish if you risk 
your life for such as she.” 

“T believe that she is innocent, and I will not fail 
her,” said Sir Iwain. ‘‘ With the right on our side, 
my lion and I can easily conquer all three of you.” 
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He drew his sword and made ready for battle 
while the lion lapped his chops as he looked for- 
ward to a good fight. 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh!” cried the steward and the 
two guardians in fear. “‘You must not let the 
lion into the battle. You must not let him hurt 
us. You alone must fight against us three.” 

“T need no help from my lion,” laughed Sir 
Iwain scornfully. 

He spoke to the lion sharply and ordered him 
to lie down. The poor lion whined with disap- 
pointment, but he went aside and crouched down 
with his tail between his legs. 

All three knights rode against Sir Iwain at 
once, but one stroke of his was as good as three 
of theirs. He gave the steward such a blow on 
the shield that he fell flat to the ground, but soon 
he arose again. Then he and his two companions 
attacked Sir Iwain with hard, fast strokes. Sir 
Iwain began to be tired. 

The lion became so worried that he would lie 
still no longer. He ran out to help his master. 
First he met the steward. He struck him with 
his mighty paws and scratched off armor, skin, 
and flesh down to the bare bone. After that Sit 
Iwain had to fight against only two knights. 
Then Sir Iwain shouted at the lion to make him 
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lie down again, but it was of no use. The lion 
thought that his master was praising him and 
fought harder than ever. The two guardians 
struck the lion and gave him many wide wounds. 
When Sir Iwain saw his lion bleeding, he was 
beside himself with anger. He doubled his blows 
and bore down horse and man until his enemies 
were no more. 

Then he cut the young maiden’s bonds with 
one stroke of his sword and led her up to her 
lady. The lady kissed the maiden tenderly and 
rejoiced that she had been saved from the unjust 
judgment. She had always thought the maiden 
innocent, and believed that the wicked guardians 
and the steward had made up the charges against 
her because they hated her. She had not been 
able to do anything to protect her favorite maiden, 
for she was much afraid of the steward and the 
guardians. So she thanked Sir Iwain for his 
bravery and begged him to stay with her until 
his wounds were well, for her castle was only a 
mile away. 

Now although Sir Iwain did not care a straw 
about his own wounds, he was much worried about 
his lion, for the poor animal was growing weaker 
and weaker from loss of blood. So he accepted 
her kind offer and started out with her toward 
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the castle. Before they had gone a quarter of the 
way, the lion became so weak and faint that he 
could walk no farther. Sir Iwain alighted and 
pulled grass from the field and made a soft bed 
on his shield. Then he laid the lion on the shield 
and carried him. When he reached the castle, 
kindly people met him, took his shield with the 
lion, and softly laid it down. The lady of the 
castle treated him with the greatest kindness. 
She led him to a chamber with a bed spread with 
purple and gold. When he had stretched out his 
sore and tired body upon the soft cushions, his 
lion was placed beside him. Then the lady sent 
one of her maidens who had been taught how to 
cure wounds to care for the knight and the lion 
until they should be well enough to go away. 
While Sir Iwain was staying at that castle, a 
strange case came up in the land. A rich lord 
of that country died, leaving two daughters as 
heirs. Now the elder sister said that all the land 
belonged to her because she was the older and that 
the younger sister would have to be her servant. 
The younger sister said that the land ought to be 
equally divided between the two. As the elder 
sister was very stubborn and obstinate, the 
younger sister soon saw that she could not get 
a penny without fighting for it. The elder sister 
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soon came smiling cruelly and said that she had 
got one of the bravest knights of Arthur’s court 
to fight for her, but she would not tell his name. 
The younger sister doubted whether she could get 
another of Arthur’s knights to fight for her 
because two of Arthur’s knights would scarcely 
want to fight against each other. Nevertheless, 
she went to court to seek Sir Gawain, for he was 
always kind to maidens in distress, but she could 
find nothing of him. 

Now when the younger sister could not get 
Sir Gawain, she wept in despair, but soon there 
came to court the story of a bold knight with a 
lion who had slain a terrible giant. This tale 
was brought by the knight who had wedded 
Gawain’s sister. The four sons and the giant’s 
dwarf were there to prove the story. As soon as 
the younger maiden heard of the bold knight with 
the lion, she asked King Arthur to let her take 
forty days in which to seek the knight to fight 
for her. The King gladly allowed her the time, 
and she set out on her search. She hurried day 
and night through city and town and asked every 
one she met if he had heard of a knight with a lion. 

“He is brave and good and helps all who have 
need of him,” she said, but she could find no one . 
who had heard of him. 
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Then the poor maiden became sick with worry 
lest she have to become servant to her cruel sister. 
Still she went on night and day. At last, when 
she could go no farther, she reached the castle of 
Gawain’s sister, where Sir Iwain had killed the 
giant. But they could only tell her that the 
knight with the lion had gone away, they knew 
not where. Now the lady was very kind to the 
younger sister. As soon as she heard her story, 
she made the poor maiden stay at the castle until 
her sickness was gone and sent a messenger-maid 
ahead to seek the knight with the lion. 

The messenger-maid went on and on. At last 
she came to the castle where Sir Iwain and the 
lion had been staying until their wounds were 
healed. She found a great company of knights 
and ladies at the castle gate. She greeted them 
courteously and asked them if they could tell her 
where she might find a knight with a lion. 

Then the lady of the castle said, “He left us 
only a few minutes ago. See, the footprints of his 
horse will lead to him.” 

The messenger-maid spurred on her palfrey and 
rode with might and main. Soon she caught sight - 
of the knight with the lion running by his side. 
She shouted to him and he stopped to wait for her. 

“Sir,” she said when she had reached him, “TI 
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have looked for you everywhere, not for my own 
sake, but for the sake of a fair and noble maiden. 
Her older sister wants to take her property and 
make a servant of her. She has no knight in the 
land to defend her. She went for Sir Gawain, 
but could not find him. She hopes that you will 
fight for her and win her right. She says that 
no knight living can help her so well as you. She 
herself looked for you until she became so sick 
with worry that she could go no farther. Then 
she sent me on to seek you. If you win her land 
for her, you will gain great glory for yourself. 
Pray give me your answer. Will you go with me 
or not?” 

~ “Certainly I will not fail you, for a knight who 
lies idle wins little glory,” said Sir Iwain. “TI shall 
be glad to go wherever you lead me and to under- 
take any battle for the maiden.” 

Sir Iwain, the lion, and the messenger-maid 
went on their way together until they came to a 
stern and gloomy castle in the middle of a little 
town. This castle had a deep moat, thick, rough 
walls, and narrow, barred windows like little 
squinting eyes. Sir Iwain thought it best to seek 
shelter there for the night, as the sun was fast 
sinking on the horizon. , 

As they rode toward the castle, all the towns- 
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men turned and stared and called out to Sir 
Iwain, “You wretched, unfortunate man, where 
will you take shelter for the night? If you go to 
that castle, you'll be sorry.” 

“You lack courtesy to speak ill of a man unless 
you know that you are speaking the truth,” 
answered Sir Iwain at once. “The lord of that 
castle may be kind and hospitable. Can you 
show me that he is not?” 

“You will know more about his hospitality 
to-morrow,” they replied quickly. 

“Just the same, I am going to that castle in 
spite of all your evil croaking,” said Sir Iwain. 

He and the messenger-maid and the lion made 
their way to the castle gate. When the porter 
saw them, he said, ““Come in now, all together, 
but bad luck to you that you ever came hither.” 

That was all the welcome they received. They 
went in without answering a word to the porter 
and soon came to a large and splendid hall with 
windows on both sides. Then Sir Iwain saw that 
the castle was built around an open courtyard or 
park. He looked out among the trees of this park 
and saw many maidens embroidering with gold 
and silver threads upon silks of all the colors of 
summer flowers—blue, green, yellow, crimson, 
purple, rose, and violet. At first it seemed a fair 
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sight, but then Sir Iwain noticed that the maidens 
were all weeping bitterly. Their faces were thin 
and streaked with dirt, and they wore ragged 
black smocks. It was plain that they suffered 
from sorrow, hunger, thirst, and cold. Sir Iwain 
had never seen a more wretched looking band of 
maidens. When he saw all that misery, he did 
not want to stay at the castle any longer. He and 
the lion and the messenger-maid went out to the 
gate again, but it was locked. 

The porter said to Sir Iwain, “Sir, I know you 
would like to go away again. But now that you 
have taken shelter here, you can on no account 
leave until to-morrow. And you will meet much 
trouble before you go, for you are among un- 
friendly people.” 

“IT have been among enemies a good many times 
before this,” said Sir Iwain, “and I have always 
been able to look out for myself, and so I shall 
this time. But pray tell me about the sad maidens 
who are embroidering the rich cloth.” 

“If you want to know, go and find out for 
yourself,” said the porter rudely. “I’m not hin- 
dering you.” 

Sir Iwain searched through the castle until he 
found a little gate which led into the courtyard. 
He opened it and went through. 
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“Gentle maidens,” he said, “pray tell me your 
trouble and [’ll help you if I can.” 

“Alas!” said one, “there is no knight in the 
world strong enough to help us. I will tell you 
the story of our sorrow. We are from Mayden- 
land. Long years ago our King was travelling 
through many countries in search of adventure. 
He took shelter here for the night, and that was 
the beginning of all our trouble. The lord of this 
castle keeps two terrible fighters, and whatever 
knight takes shelter here must fight with both at 
once before he can go. Men say that these are 
the sons of a demon and call them champions 
because they have never been beaten. No one 
can count the men they have killed. Our King 
was a skilful knight, but he was only fourteen 
years old and did not have the strength to defend 
himself against them. Rather than die, he gave 
himself up to them. They let him go after they 
had made him promise to send them every year 
thirty maidens, the fairest and noblest in the land. 
The King held up his hand and gave his sacred 
promise. Now he must pay this ransom as long 
as the champions live. Of course, if any knight 
could capture or kill the champions, we should 
probably be free, but no one can do it. 

“Here we stay day by day working with gold 
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and silver and fine silks, but we never have enough 
to eat or wear. For all the work we do from 
morn till night, we never have half our fill of bread. 
She who does the best work earns only four pen- 
nies a week, Any one of us might earn forty 
shillings a week somewhere else. Often they beat 
us cruelly. But what makes us saddest of all is 
that we must see many good men killed by the 
champions. You will have to fight with them 
to-morrow. May God help you to win.” 

“If I win, I promise to free you from your 
enemies, said Sir lwain and went back into the hall. 

No lord of the castle had yet appeared, but 
servants came and took his steed and the mes- 
senger-maid’s palfrey to a stable. The servants 
gave the horses the best of care and fed them 
plenty of corn and hay, for they thought that the 
champions would kill Sir Iwain the next day, and 
then the horses would be theirs. 

Sir Iwain, the messenger-maid, and the lion 
went on through the hall and along a narrow 
passage until they came to another little gate. 
This gate led into a different part of the court- 
yard where there was an orchard. There, under 
an apple tree, the lord of the castle was lying 
upon a cloth of gold. By his side sat his wife 
and his daughter, a pretty maiden about fifteen 
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years old. She was reading a romance to her 
father and mother. When they saw Sir Iwain, 
they rose to greet him. 

“You are very welcome to us,” said the lord 
with a strange smile. 

The maiden helped Sir Iwain take off his armor 
and brought him a cloak of silk as white as milk. 
She did everything she could to make the knight 
and the messenger-maid comfortable. Soon they 
went to supper and were served with venison 
pasty and sweet spiced wine. Then Sir Iwain, | 
the messenger-maid, and the lion were made com- 
fortable for the night. Indeed, the lord and lady 
of the castle seemed so kindly and hospitable that 
Sir Iwain began to think that the tale of the sad 
maidens about the champions must have been 
only a bad dream. 

The next morning at daybreak he went to the 
lord and thanked him for his kindness. He started 
to leave, but the lord held him back saying, “No, 
young sir, you must not go yet. I have two mighty 
champions, and it is an old custom that whatever 
knight takes shelter here must fight with them 
before he goes. You, like the others, must fol- 
low this custom. Arm yourself quickly and go 
out in the field to fight with them. There is no 
way in the world that you can escape this fight.” 
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“Since I must fight, I’ll do the best I can,” 
said Sir Iwain and went out to the field with his 
lion. 

The two champions were brought forth, and 
two such champions were never seen in this world. 
With their shaggy hair and beards and wild black 
eyes, they seemed like demons. Each carried a 
sharp, shining battle-ax and a heavy club. Their 
bodies were covered with the thickest of armor, 
but their heads were bare. Their heads were so 
hard that no blow could hurt them. When the 
lion saw the champions, he gave them an ugly 
look and lashed the ground with the stump of his 
tail. He knew that they were going to fight against 
his master. The two champions were very much 
afraid at the sight of the lion. 

“Sir Knight,” they said, “unless you take away 
this lion, you must yield to us as a coward, for 
no brave knight has a raging beast to fight his 
battles for him. You must either bind him or 
kill him, for you must follow the custom and fight 
us alone without any help from man or beast.” 

“Take the lion and bind him yourself if you 
are afraid to have him in the fight. Do whatever 
you want with him except kill him,” said Sir 
Iwain. 

“No, no!” cried the champions in fear, “if we 
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tie him, he may break the bonds. Lock him up 
in a chamber with good, stiff locks.” 

Then Sir Iwain led the lion away to a room on 
the ground floor of the castle. This room had a 
hard, earthen floor and rough, stone walls. The 
only windows were high in the wall. They were 
narrow and so closely barred with iron that there 
was not room for a man to put his arm through. 
The door. was of oak a foot thick and was locked 
by a heavy iron bolt. Sir Iwain spoke to the 
lion kindly and led him along into the room. 
The lion followed gladly, for he loved to go with 
his master. When the lion was inside the room, 
Sir [wain quickly jumped out and bolted the door. 
When the poor lion found that he could not 
get out of the room, he sat down and howled. 

The two champions were very bold after they 
had seen the lion safely locked up. They rode 
against Sir Iwain both at once and struck his 
shield with their clubs so hard and fast that it 
fell to pieces. It was ‘a wonder that any man 
could bear the force of their blows. Sir Iwain 
had never been in such danger in his life. - He 
fought back manfully, but he could not harm 
them, for they protected themselves well. Their 
shields were of steel so hard that no weapon could 
strike even a splinter from them. 
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All this time the lion was shut up in the gloomy 
room whining his heart out. He could hear all 
the sounds of the battle, the clash of steel against 
steel, the sharp thud of the horses’ hoofs, and the 
hoarse cries of the men as they struck their blows. 
Then the lion was afraid that his master needed 
his help. He ran and hurled himself against the 
oaken door, but it did not budge an inch. When 
he fell down again, his claws dug into the earth 
of the floor. He had an idea. He went to the 
threshold and began to scratch up the earthen 
floor with his forepaws. He dug up the earth 
as fast as four men with picks and spades could 
have done. 
~ Now Sir Iwain was in great trouble. No blows 
that he could give were strong enough even to 
scratch the champions. He was deathly tired and 
dizzy from the blows they had given him. Soon 
they came up, one on each side of him, and pounded 
on him as carpenters pound upon an oaken beam. 
The messenger-maid wept, for she thought he 
would be slain, and then all her hope of help 
would be gone. 

Just then the lion escaped through the hole he 
had dug in the floor. He ran out and jumped 
upon one of the champions, knocking him to the 
ground. The other champion went to help him, 
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but as he stooped to lift up his fallen companion, 
Sir Iwain cut off his head. The lion was lying 
on the champion he had knocked down and was 
growling horribly. Sir Iwain quickly alighted and 
ran over to try to save the poor wretch from the 
lion. The lion saw his master coming and wished 
to do his part. Before Sir Iwain could reach him, 
he tore away the champion’s right shoulder and 
arm. ; 

“Have mercy on me!” howled the champion. 
“You have killed my companion. Let that be 
enough! Call off your lion.” 

“Tl be merciful to you if you will say that 
you have been conquered at last,” said Iwain. 

“T swear that I have been conquered in this 
battle,” said the champion. 

Then Sir Iwain called off the lion. The lord 
and the lady and all the folk of the castle came 
out to meet him and hail him as conqueror. The 
lord wished Sir Iwain to stay with him and fight 
for him always. 

“T can not stay, even if I wished, for there is 
another brave deed which I must do,” answered 
Sir Iwain. “I have just one thing to ask of you 
as a reward for winning the battle. Pray free 
those poor maidens whom you hold imprisoned 
to work for you. I wish to save them.” 
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“T will grant them their freedom,” said the lord 
when he saw that it was of no use to beg Sir 
Iwain to stay. 

When the maidens heard that they were free, 
they were beside themselves with joy. They went 
out of the gate, two by two, still ragged and 
dirty, but as happy as if they were in Paradise. 
Sir Iwain stood at the gate and watched them pass. 

As they went out, they gave him thanks and 
said, “May God bless you for saving us, and may 
He ever shield you from all ill.” 

“May He protect you and bring you safely to 
your homes,” replied Sir Iwain. 

Then the townspeople came forth blessing him 
and crying that there was no knight in the world 
like the knight with the lion. They led him from 
town in a fair procession and wished to hold a 
great celebration in his honor, but he went his 
way with the messenger-maid and the lion. 

The messenger-maid led Sir Iwain back to the 
castle where the sick sister was lying. When the 
sister learned that her messenger-maid had re- 
turned with the knight and the lion, she was so 
happy that she became well again at once. 

She quickly made ready and set out with Sir 
Iwain and the lion for the town where the King 
was to hold the fight between the sisters’ two 
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knights. There the elder sister was already wait- 
ing for the day set for the fight. As time went 
on and her sister did not come, she began to think 
that she would be able to get all the land without 
any fight. At any rate she did not think that her 
sister could find a knight good enough to win 
a fight against the great secret knight she had. 

For all of a fortnight before the day, her knight 
_lived in another town, and all that time he let 
no one see his face. He even wore borrowed armor 
and a shield with an emblem different from his 
own, for he wished to come into the King’s town 
as an unknown knight on the day of the battle 
and surprise the King with his brave deeds. 

Sir Iwain and the younger sister arrived in 
town the very day before that set for the encounter. 
Had they been a day later, the younger sister 
would have lost her rights forever. That night 
Sir Iwain stayed at the tavern and kept in his 
room so that no one would see him. The next 
morning he armed himself and stole away softly, 
leaving his lion asleep on the bed. He also wished 
to enter the battle as an unknown knight. He 
set out with the younger sister for the field of 
battle. 

The King and Queen and many knights and 
townspeople were already on the field. The elder 
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sister came very early with her knight. No one 
but she knew who that knight was. 

She went up to the King and said, “Sir, I am 
here with my knight all ready to defend my rights. 
You gave my younger sister a certain time in 
which to find a knight. That time is here and 
she has not come. Certainly she has not found 
anyone who dares to fight for her. I have won 
all the property without one stroke of a sword. 
All the land is mine, and she must live as my 
servant forever. ‘Therefore, Sir King, pray give 
your judgment and let us go.” 

Now the King really thought that the younger 
sister was right. So he replied, “Maiden, you 
must await judgment. Your sister may yet come, 
for it is only a little past nine o’clock.” 

Even as he spoke, they saw the younger sister 
and her knight come riding over the hill. The 
elder maiden made a sour face when she saw them 
coming, but the King was glad, for he wished to 
see the younger sister win her rights. 

The younger sister came before the King say- 
ing, “Hail, King Arthur and all the knights of 
your merry company. I bring into your court 
an unknown knight who will fight this battle for 
my sake. He leaves many bold adventures to 
help me in my need. But I pray you to grant 
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me my rights without battle, for I do not wish 
any man to be slain because of this quarrel.” 

“You have no rights, for all is mine,” the elder 
sister spoke up, “and I’ll have everything in spite 
of you. If you preach all day, you'll never get 
anything.” 

“Sister, you are not very courteous,” said the 
younger. “But it seems a great pity that two 
such knights as these should hurt each other on 
our account. I beg you to be charitable and 
give me of your own free will enough so that I 
can live in freedom. Then there need be no fight.” 

“You will not get anything unless you win it in 
battle,” said the elder. “If your knight is afraid 
to fight, let him flee.” 

Then the two knights came before the King. 
By this time there was a great crowd in the field, 
for every man who could walk came to see the 
fight. But no man in that crowd recognized either 
Sir Iwain or the elder sister’s knight, for they kept 
the visors of their helmets lowered and did not 
speak in their natural voices. Sir Iwain spoke 
high and shrill and the other knight low and 
gruffly. Not even the knights themselves, though 
they were both of Arthur’s court, could recognize 
each other. 

The two knights cast down their gloves in 
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challenge and rode together in the field. They 
struck and struck with sword and spear. Their 
shields were splintered and their helmets cracked. 
They were both sorely wounded. Their blood 
stained their bright armor and the jewels on their 
helmets. At last when their swords and spears 
were broken, they stopped and rested while squires 
brought them fresh weapons. Neither one was 
any nearer to victory than the other. 

The King and the other lords there all said 
that they had never seen two such skilful knights 
fight together. When the knights heard these 
words of praise, they were more anxious than ever 
to go on with the battle. But the lords wished to 
stop the battle because they did not want to see 
two such brave knights kill-each other just on 
account of a family quarrel. They tried to make 
peace between the sisters, but the elder sister was 
so cruel and unkind that they could find no mercy 
inher. The gentleness and courtesy of the younger 
sister made them all on her side. They even asked 
the King to take the matter into his own hands 
and divide the land between the two maidens, 
whether the elder sister consented or not. 

“Certainly it would be a great shame,” said 
they, “if one of these noble knights should kill 
the other.” 
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But the knights themselves wanted to fight the 
matter out. Never were two knights so evenly 
matched. They fought and fought and fought 
until the sun went to rest and it became very dark. 

At last Sir Iwain said, ‘Since it is now dark 
and we can not see well, no one will blame us if 
we stop fighting. Indeed, I am ready to stop 
fighting, for of all the knights I have fought, none 
has given = cies blows as you. Pray tell 
me your name.’ 

“T am Gawain, the sephew of King Arthur, and 
certainly you can not be so weary as I. You owe 
me nothing in the way of blows, for I have never 
borne harder ones. I have just returned from my 
quest and wanted to surprise my king by first 
appearing before him in a brave fight, but I fear 
that the bravery of this fight is more yours than 
mine.” 

Then Sir Iwain threw his sword far from him 
and alighted from his horse. “Alas!” he cried, 
“a sad thing has happened. If I had known you, 
there would never have been any battle. I have 
been seeking you everywhere. I am Iwain, who 
loves you better than any man alive, on account 
of the many kind deeds that you have done. 
Therefore, I will do you the honor of yielding to 
you and will tell all that you have overcome me 
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in battle. I will give a share of my own wealth to 
the younger sister.”’ 

“You shall do no such thing,” said Sir Gawain. 
“The honor shall not be mine but yours. I'll say 
that I have been overcome by you.” 

Then they hugged and kissed each other in great 
joy. The King saw the two knights fighting bit- 
terly one moment and embracing tenderly the 
next. He was astonished and came riding fast 
to find out what had happened. When he found 
that these were two of his favorite knights, he 
was astonished and very, very thankful that 
neither knight had been killed in the battle. At 
once he called for squires to unlace the armor of the 
two knights for they were stiff and sore from 
their wounds. 

Just then the lion came bounding through the 
crowd. When he awaked, he had missed his mas- 
ter and had come to look for him. When the 
people saw the lion, they screamed with fright and 
ran hither and thither, but the lion paid no atten- 
tion to them. He ran to his master and whined 
with joy and licked his hands and feet. 

Then Sir Iwain called to the frightened crowd 
saying, “Come back, all ye townsfolk. Certainly 
you need not fear this lion, for he is as tame and 
friendly as a big dog. He belongs to me, and I 
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love him dearly. I would not part from him for 
any amount of treasure.” 

When the people heard these words, they spoke 
among themselves saying, ‘‘This must be the 
knight and the lion of whom we have heard so 
much. They say that this knight killed a giant 
and did many other brave deeds.” 

““Alas!”’ said Sir Gawain, “you helped my sister 
in her need, and poorly have I repaid you. Now 
you must surely let me repay you by saying that 
you conquered me in this battle.” 

'Yes,' that’ is: the. best way,’ said the Kine 
quickly before Sir Iwain could object, “because I 
must give some judgment in this affair of the two 
sisters. I really think that the younger sister is 
right, but the elder sister is stubborn and will 
never give up her land peaceably unless she thinks 
her knight is beaten.” 

Then he called to the sisters, “Gentle maidens, 
listen to me now. Your quarrel is brought to an 
end and I will give my judgment. As the knight 
of the elder sister says that he was overcome in 
this battle, the younger sister shall have half the 
property.” 

“T suppose I must obey your commands,”’ said 
the elder sister scowling, “but I think it a great 
shame to give her half my land.” 
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“This is the first land that has ever been divided 
in England,” said the King. ‘On account of this 
battle, sisters must always divide their property 
lathe future.” 

Then all the lords and ladies crowded around 
to greet the two long-lost knights. They took 
them into the city in a royal procession, Iwain 
and Gawain leading arm-in-arm, with the faithful 
lion trotting at their heels. There the King held 
the finest feast ever seen, in honor of their home- 
coming. 


The Marriage of Sir Gawain 


YIR GAWAIN, called “the Courteous,’ was King 
~ Arthur's nephew and was one of the favorites 
among the knights of the Round Table. His many 
adventures have been told and retold, but the story of hts 
marriage 1s not so well known. As thts tale 1s 
shorter and simpler than the others, 1t was possible 
to retell it in the same verse form 1n which it was 
originally written. All the old stories were in some 
verse form, for the bards of olden times sang, or 
rather chanted, them to the accompaniment of 
weird, jangling chords on their harps. 


WHEN, LO! HE SAW NO UGLY HAG, 
BUT A MAIDEN WONDROUS FAIR, 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAIN 
Part I 


ING ARTHUR dwelt in merry Carlisle, 
And lived in mirth and glee, 
And with him was Queen Guinevere, 
His bride so fair to see. 


The King a royal Christmas kept 
Of mirth and princely cheer, 

And feasted many gallant knights, 
Who came from far and near. 


And while they were at table still, 
And cups went freely round, 

Before them came a damsel fair 
Who knelt upon the ground. 


‘A boon,! a boon, oh noble King, 
A boon I beg of thee! 

Avenge me of a churlish? knight 
Who has taken my love from me. 


1 A boon is a favor. 
2 Churlish means surly, selfish, or rough. 
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“At Tearne-Wadling his castle stands, 
Near to that lake so fair, 

And proudly rise the battlements, 
And streamers deck the air. 


“No gentle knight nor lady gay 
May pass that castle wall, 

But from that foul and churlish knight 
Mishap will them befall. 


“‘He’s twice the size of common men, 
With thews ' and sinews strong, 

And on his back he bears a club 
That is both thick and long. 


“This grim and grisly baron came 
- Upon the yester morn, 
And bore my love away with him 
And left me all forlorn. 


“And when I said that thou, O King, 
His life would never spare, 

‘Go tell,’ he said, ‘thy coward King 
To fight me if he dare.’” 


Then up arose the noble King 
And swore by hill and dale 

That he’d ne’er leave this baron grim 
Till he had made him quail. 


1 Thews are muscles. 
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“Go fetch my sword Excalibur; 
Go saddle me my steed. 

Now by my faith, that churlish knight 
Shall rue his evil deed!” 


And when he came to Tearne-Wadling 
Beneath the castle wall, 

“Come forth,” he cried, “thou baron bold 
And yield thyself my thrall.” ! 


That castle stood on magic ground 
Fenced in with many a spell. 

No valiant knight could tread thereon 
But what his courage fell. 


Then forward rushed that churlish knight, 
King Arthur felt the charm, 

His sturdy sinews lost their strength, 
Down sank his feeble arm. 


“Now yield, King Arthur, quickly yield, 
And give thyself to me, 

Or fight and lose thy life and lands; 
No better terms may be. 


“Unless thou’lt give thy promise true, 
And by thine honor swear 


1 A thrall was a slave or bondsman. 
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To come back here to Tearne-Wadling 
Upon the next New Year. 


“And tell me true what thing it is 
All women most desire. 

That is thy ransom, craven! King, 
I'll have no other hire.” 


King Arthur swore upon his faith, 
In sign held up his hand, 

Then left that grim and evil knight 
And rode forth from the land. 


And he rode east and he rode west, 
And did of all inquire 

What thing it is all women crave 
And what they most desire. 


Some told him riches, pomp, or state; 
Some, raiment fair and bright; 

Some told him mirth; some flattery; 
And some, a jolly knight. 


The answers all in notes he put, 
With wax he sealed them tight, 
But since each told a different thing, 
He feared that none was right. 


1 Craven means cowardly. 
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Then Arthur dressed him for to ride, 
In all his rich array, 

Back o’er the land to Tearne-Wadling 
That he might keep his day. » 


Onward he rode over the moor 
To where a lady lay, 

Beneath an oak and holly bright, 
All clad in scarlet gay. 


Her nose was crook’d and turned aside, 
Her chin stood all awry, 

And where there should have been her mouth 
Lo! there was set her eye. 


Her hair like serpents clung about 
Her cheeks of deathly hue. 

An uglier lady than she was 
No man might ever view. 


She hailed the King in friendly way, 
No answer gave he back. 

She cried, ‘‘Though I be foul to see, 
I'll help thee find thy lack.” 


“Tf thou canst find me what I seek, 
And help me in my task, 

I'll give thee truly, ugly hag, 
Whatever thou mayst ask.” 
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She told her secret, then she said, 
“This my reward must be — 

That some young, fair, and courtly knight 
Thou bring to marry me.” 


Then fast rode on the noble king 
Through hill and dale and wood. 

Soon he had found the baron’s hall, 
And there the baron stood. 


He bore his club upon his back, 
And wore his armor gray, 

And when the letters he had read, 
He flung them all away. 


~ “Now yield thee, Arthur, and thy lands, 
All forfeit unto me. 
These letters do not hold the truth 
I sent thee for,” said he. 


“Now wait a bit, thou baron proud, 
I pray thee hold thy hand, 

And give me leave to speak once more 
In rescue of my land. 


“This morn I came upon the moor 
To where a lady lay, 

Beneath an oak and holly bright, 
All clad in scarlet gay. 
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“Of all things women wish the most 
To have their will,’ said she. 

Now grant as thou’rt a baron true 
This may my ransom be.” 


“May dire mishap take her who told 
Thee this,”’ the baron said, 

“For only my sister knew the truth, 
That foul, misshapen maid.” 


Part II 


Spovewano again King Artnur went, 
A weary man was he, 

And soon he met Queen Guinevere. 
“How hast thou fared?”’ said she. 


“That churlish knight through magic charm 
Did win me to his hand, 

And but for an ugly lady there, 
I should have lost my land. 


“This is what fills my heart with woe 
And sorrows all my life, 

I swore a young and courtly knight 
Would make that hag his wife.” 
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Then up spoke gallant Sir Gawain, 
Ever a gentle knight, 

“That ugly lady will I wed; 
So let your heart be light.” 


“Nay, nay, kind sir,” the King replied, 
“My sister’s son ye be; 

This loathly lady’s all too grim 
And all too foul for ye. 


“Her nose is crook’d and turned aside, 
Her chin stands all awry, 

A worse-formed lady than she is 
Was never seen with eye.” 


~ “What though her chin stand all awry 
And she be ill to see, 
I’ll wed her, uncle, for thy sake, 
And [’ll thy ransom be.” 


“Now thanks, good nephew,” said the King, 
“At morrow morning tide, 

With knights and squires and hawks and hounds 
We'll go to fetch thy bride.” 


Sir Lancelot, Sir Stephen bold 
With them that day did ride, 
And Gareth keen and Tristram, too, 
And many more beside. 
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And when they to the greenwood came 
Beneath a holly tree, 

There sat the dame in scarlet gay 
Who was so foul to see. 


And when they saw that lady’s face, 
They took their hawks and hounds, 

And said they would not marry her 
For cities or for towns. 


“Some one of us,”’ Sir Gawain said, 
“Must make this maid his wife, 

But [ll wed her, ye churlish knights; 
So cease ye from your strife.” 


“Now thanks, good sir,” the lady said, 
“And a blessing be thine alway, 

For as I am thy promised bride, 
Thou’lt ne’er regret this day.” 


Then up they took that ugly dame 
And brought her home at last, 

And there she and the courteous knight 
Were married hard and fast. 


And when at last they were alone, 
And all had gone away, 

“Come, turn to me, my lord,” she said, 
“And look at me, I pray.” 
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Sir Gawain scarce could lift his head 
For sorrow and for care, 

When lo! he saw no ugly hag, 
But a maiden wondrous fair. 


Sweet blushes stained her rose-red cheek, 
Her eyes were black as sloe,} 

The ripening cherry swelled her lips, 
And all her neck was snow. 


Sir Gawain kissed that lady bright 
Who sat there by his side. 

“The fairest flower is not so fair — 
Thou’rt surely not my bride.” 


“T am thy bride, my own dear lord, 
~The same that thou didst know, 
Who was so ugly and was wont 
Upon the moor to go. 


“But I can only be this fair 
Either at night or day; 

So choose when thou wouldst have me thus, 
And choose with care, I pray.” 


“T could not bear to have thee foul 
When we're alone at night; 

I'd rather far, my lady, have 
Thee ugly by daylight.” 


1 A sloe is a small black plum. 
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“When ladies gay go with their lords 
_ At day in raiment fine, 
Then I must hide myself,” she said, 
“And can not go with mine.” 


“Indeed, my lady,” Gawain said, 
“For thee that would be ill; 


So, since thou art my own dear bride 


I'll let thee have thy will.” 


““Now blessed be thou, my gentle lord, 
And the day I first saw thee, 
For as thou seest me at this time, 


So shall I ever be. 


““My father was an aged knight, 
My mother dead long ago, 
He wedded then a wicked witch 
Who brought me to my woe. 


“She turned me from a fair young maid 


To a shape most foul to see, 
And sent me to the wilderness 
In the wild greenwood to be. 


“Mid moors and mosses, woods and wilds, 


To lead a lonely life 
Until a young and courtly knight 
Should take me for his wife. 
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“And ne’er to gain my own true shape — 
Such was her fiendish skill — 

Until that knight should yield to me 
And let me have my will. 


“My brother she turned to a churlish knight 
And made him stiff and strong 

And built him a tower on magic ground, 
There to live by might and wrong. 


“But now the spell is broken through, 
And wrong is turned to right, 
Henceforth I’ll be a lady fair, 
And he a gentle knight.” 


Then was the good King Arthur glad, 
And Guinevere, his queen, 

And all his loyal band of knights, 
Most gallant to be seen. 


And so the knights, both great and less, 
Rejoiced all that long day, 

Because the magic spell had gone 
From Gawain’s lady gay. 


List Showing How to Pronounce 
Difficult Names 


LIST SHOWING HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Amys 
Anlaf 
Arundel 
Askapard 
Athelstan 
Athulf 
Aylmer 
Bealm 
Beaufils 
Beowulf 
Bernard Brun 
Bevis 
Colbrand 
Colgrevance 
Cressens 
Disconus 
Dissawar 
Emarie 
Ermenhild 
Erodys 
Excalibur 


DIFFICULT NAMES 


A’ mees (a as in may) 

Ahn’ lahf 

Ahr’ un dl 

Ass’ ka pard 

Ath’ el stan (ath as in hath) 
Ath’ ulf (ath as in hath) 

Ail’ mer 

Bellm 

Bo’ feess 

Bay’ o wulf (wulf like wolf) 
Ber’ nerd Broon (007 as in spoon) 
Bee’ vis 

Kol’ brand (Rol like coal) 
Kol’ gre vahnce (ol like coal) 
Kress’ ens 

Diss’ ko nus 

Diss’ a war (ar as in jar) 

A’ ma ree (first a as in may) 
Er’ men hilld 

Ee’ ro dees 

Ex kal’1 bur 
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Felice 
Fykenhild 
Galys 
Gawain 
Godard 
Godhild 
Godrich 
Goldburgh 
Griffron 
Gyfre 
Harpyns 
Havelok 
Heathenness 
Hrothgar 
Iledor 

Inor 

Train 

‘Iwain 
Josian 
Kadore 
Leve 
Libbius Disconus 
Loyer 

~ Maboun 
Morbraunt 
Morgain la Fay 
Morglay 


Fay leess’ 

Fee’ ken hilld 

Gah’ leess 

Go’ wain (0 as in fork) 
God’ erd 

God’ ild 

God’ rich 

Gold’ bur o 

Grif’ frn 

Jee’ fer 

Hahr’ pins 

Have’ lock 

He’ then ness 

Roth’ gar (oth as in cloth) 
Eel’ door 

Ee’ nor 

Ee’ rain 

Ee’ wain 

Jo’ zien 

Kad’ or 

Lave 

Lib’ bi us Diss’ ko nus 
Lo’ yer 

Mab boon’ (oon as in spoon) 
More’ brawnt 

More’ gen la Fay’ 
More’ glay 


Last of Difficult Names 


Murdour 


Orpheo 
Osile 

Otho 

Otis de Lyle 
Pavia 
Roswal 
Rymenhild 
Segard 
Segramour 
Sudenne 
Synadowne 
Tearne-Wadling 
Thierry 
Tryamour 
Ubbe 

Urien 
Warwick 
Wendath 
Westnesse 


Wiglaf 
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Mur’ dour (dour rhymes 


with moor) 
Or’ fee o 
O seel’ 
O’ tho 
O’ tis de Leel’ 
Pah vee’ ah 
Ross’ wall 
Ree’ men hilld 
See’ gerd 
Seg’ ra moor 
Soo den’ 
Seen’ a doon 
Tarn’ Wad’ ling 
Teer’ ry: 
Tree’ a moor 
Oob (00 as in spoon) 
Oo’ ri en (00 as in spoon) 
War’ ick 
Wen’ dahth 


' West’ ness 


Wig’ lahf 
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